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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION—Like most any 
other organization that numbers among its mem- 
bers big firms and little firms, the National Can- 
ners Association has often been accused of catering 
to the whims and fancies of the large corporations. 
There are others, but possibly one of the basic 
reasons that seems to justify this charge was the 
fact that the Board of Directors placed its rubber 
stamp on the recommendations of the Administra- 
tive Council year after year after year with 
monotonous regularity. Now hear this. On Fri- 
day, the 20th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1959, sometime between the hours of 2 and 5 
P.M. the Board of Directors of the National Can- 
ners Association, did by a resounding majority, 
reverse the recommendation of the Administrative 
Council (and apparently the Budget Committee 
and the Finance Committee). The issue: The Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. The issue 
might also have been considered a dues hike, for 
although strictly speaking, the Board did not have 
to approve a balanced budget and it might con- 
ceivably have eliminated some other Association 
activity instead of the C&TR Program. The pro- 
gram was left dangling, as it were, without any 
money allocated for it. Actually, the Board ap- 
proved an increase in dues sufficient to finance 
activities other than the C&TR Program. The in- 
crease brings the dues on seasonal packs to lo¢ 
a case, which is exactly the same as it was in 1923 
and 1924, and the dues for non-seasonal packs was 
increased from 2 tenths to 2!% tenths of a cent per 
case. 


But what’s all this talk about the big and the 
little? It’s common knowledge that most, not 
all but most, of the National advertisers have felt 
all along that the C&TR Program is not a proper 
Association function. By the same token, most 
but again not all of the small and medium sized 
firms believe that it is. Therefore, this program 
brings about as clear cut a division as there will 
ever be. 


This column congratulates the Board for stand- 
ing on its own two feet in this matter. It con- 
vratulates, also, the losers for the very gracious 
manner in which they accepted the will of the 
majority. With the smoke cleared, it should result 
in a stronger and more unified Association. 


One more word before leaving this subject. 
Several years ago this column applied the Rubber 
Stamp label to the NCA Board. In doing 
“O we sealed our own doom, and after 50 years of 
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having the privilege, we are no longer invited to 
“sit in’. The happy result is that the Board 
is now a working effective organization, fully 
posted of the agenda and circumstances in ad- 
vance, and expressing freely and effectively as 
in this case, the will of their constituents at home. 


BEAR BY THE TAIL—And speaking of Boards 
of Directors, who is there among the Canning 
Machinery and Supply members who envies the 
job of the officers and directors this year. Setting 
up an exhibit to outlure the natural (and 
unnatural) attractions of Miami Beach is a task 
that would have taxed the collective abilities of 
P. T. Barnum, Billy Rose, Mike Todd, Earl Carrol, 
and George White. In many respects it will be like 
setting up a men’s bible class in a sorority house, 
or like the Methodist preacher at the Brewers’ 
Convention. 


President John Swift laid the facts on the table 
at the annual Membership Meeting on Sunday . 
morning. The ballroom at the Americana is ideally 
suited for a “sit-down” exhibition. Large enough 
to accommodate the usual number of exhibitors 
with booths of a size 8 x 10 and 8 x 20. Equipment 
has been shown in the basement, but the maximum 
ceiling height is some 8 or 9 feet, ranging down 
to 6 feet. The two would provide about the same 
square foot space as the Hilton facilities used. 
There is a beautiful and spacious exhibition hall, 
similar to Atlantic City, 12 miles away in Miami 
Beach. The Board felt that this was too far away, 
and did not recommend use of the basement. 
Further study will be made, the information sup- 
plied to members and a questionnaire sent out 
inviting expression of preferences. The final de- 
cision will be based on those answers. 


Before we leave the subject, it should he said 
that the Bal Harbour site was selected by NCA 
only after consultation with the machinery and 
supply folks. There has always been exhibited a 
spirit of whole hearted, friendly’ cooperation be- 
tween the two groups. There is no reason to 
suspect that this will ever change. There has been 
a clamor for a Miami Beach Convention for a 
numter of years. From all reports, and from cor- 
ridor gossip, more than the usual amount of com- 
panies will have representatives there. Incident- 
ally, at least two firms are offering the trip as a 
winter vacation to plant superintendents, and 
other technical men and their families, if they 
will drive down. Sounds like a capital idea. 
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Our guess is that the change will prove refresh- 
ing and that the supplymen will meet the 
challenge. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING—Although not 
a part of the program as such, the developments 
in the cooperative marketing field were definitely 
a high light of this 52nd Annual Convention. We 
hasten to explain that Mr. Graf’s address out- 
lining the advantages of cooperative action, was 
a part of the program. We refer to the meeting 
of some 14 or 15 Wisconsin canners with repre- 
sentatives from the Tri-States, Ohio, Michigan 
and Texas. Before it was all over, at least some 
of them were talking about a 25 million case pool. 
Regular readers may recall that in commenting on 
the appointment of a manager for the “Suncrop” 
group two weeks ago, this column expressed the 
opinion that the small group in its beginning 
stages, would have many advantages. There are, 
of course, other advantages in having a large 
enough group. Since the objectives are much the 
same in all areas, it is entirely possible that within 
the near future a national marketing coperative 
of canners may be born. However, at this writing 
it would seem that before any real success is 
attained, considerable more “giving” on the part 
of individual canners would seem to be necessary. 
Needless to say the entire industry will follow this 
development with more than the usual amount of 
interest. 


(NoTE: The above was written March 1. As of 
now, March 4, we learn that Wisconsin representa- 
tives met with Ohio representatives in Columbus 
on the 4th and meet with Tri-State representatives 
in Baltimore on the 5th. No grass... more later.) 


FORTY NINER AWARD—At the risk of be- 
ing accused of personal prejudice, this column very 
definitely rates the Forty Niner Award ceremony 
one of the outstanding highlights of the conven- 
tion. 

There is something very positive in the thrill 
that comes in paying tribute to a great man. This 
is especially true when the recipient possesses an 
humble personality. In Dr. William V. Cruess, 
Professor Emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Forty Niners had selected just such a 
man. A complete list of his many contributions to 
the canning industry would fill many volumes, and 
does. A select group of industry leaders took time 
out from their busy schedules to join the Forty 
Niners in enthusiastic recognition of his accom- 
ments. 


NATURE’S BEST—The Convention slogan 
“Natures Best Is Better Canned” bids fair to 
becoming an industry slogan for some time to 
come. The Convention Committee became lyrical 
about it. So much so, that Jack Morton, 
Productions, Inc., was assigned the task of 
writing lyrics to be sung to the tune of “There’s 


Nothing Like a Dame’. Result—a song before 
every session, and at that a different version for 
research, for raw products, fisheries, marketing, 
food editors conference, etc. Try this on your 
piano to the tune of the chorus “There’s Nothing 
Like a Dame”— 


There is no food you can’t can— 

And no food spoils in a can 

There are no drinks you can’t can— 

And drinks don’t leak from a can 

Food stays fresh in a can— 

And tastes best from a can 

There’s not a thing that grows or hangs from a 
tree 

That’s made by a cow or caught in the sea 

That doesn’t taste better from our jars and cans. 


THE PROGRAM—Last, but not least, the pro- 
gram itself, we think, deserves special mention 
as one of the convention highlights. The addresses 
of Mr. Boulware and Mr. Anderson at the annual 
meeting were especially timely. The research 
sessions on new containers and canner problems 
were also timely and well planned. The multiple 
packaging panel, and Mr. Graf’s address on co- 
operative marketing were especially appropriate. 
The assembled speakers on Government procure- 
ment made it possible for the first time, we be- 
lieve, for canners to meet face to face and hear 
the details of all types of Government procure- 
ment at the same time and place. The raw prod- 
ucts handling session and breeding developments 
were particularly interesting and timely, and we 
though somewhat less technical than usual. The 
food editors conference comes under the head of 
brilliant ideas and is, of course, always brilliantly 
executed. 

The luncheon idea seemed to go over in a big 
way, as. attendance was beyond expectations at 
every session. Also we believe there is tacit approv- 
al of leaving the afternoons open. Our guess is that 
the machinery and supply folks will also experi- 
ment with shorter, more concentrated exhibit 
hours. 

Attendance was good, but apparently not up 
to last year at Atlantic City. Preliminary count of 
registration by the Canning Machinery & Supply 
folks totaled 5,740 as compared with 6,690 at 
Atlantic City last year. The industry is adjusting 
gradually to the concept of a convention without 
the participation of the Broker Association. How- 
ever, there will always be.those who would like to 
have them back, although most seem to prefer only 
the canned foods brokers. Convention-wise the 
industry is going through a period of adjustment. 
It would seem logical that at some future date, 
possibly all of these groups in which there is 
mutual interest—canners, freezers, preservers, 
pickle packers, brokers, and of course the machin- 
ery and supplies association —would meet, if not 
concurrently, in immediate succession at the same 
place. It would be a knockout from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. 
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“Nature’s Best is Better Canned”, the new slogan of the canning 
industry, was introduced February 21 at the 52nd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Canners Association, in song form by 
the Cavallo Trio, one of the Jack Morton Productions, Inc. units., 
dressed in costumes of the period of George Washington. 


52nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois, February 20-23, 1959 


ANNUAL MEETING 


10:00 A.M. Saturday February 21 


Presiding: Edward E. Burns, President, National Canners Association 


The first official act of the convention 
by President Burns, after calling the 
meeting to order, was to introduce the 
Reverend Kenneth Hildebrand, Minister 
of the Central Church of Chicago, who 
gave the invocation. 

Mr. Burns referred briefly to the more 
favorable economic climate existing to- 
day—both generally and within the can- 
ning industry—as compared with 13 
months ago when he took office. The 
Association, he said, is not in position to 
change economic conditions one way or 
the other, however, he remarked, there 
are many areas in which it can be help- 
ful to its members. And here, without 
mentioning it in so many words, he seems 
to refer to the discussions of the previous 
day in the Administrative Council and 
Board of Directors, about which we have 
commented in our Editorial introduction. 

The first and most important associa- 
tion function, he said “Is the establish- 
ment of a constructive and definite pro- 
gram whether it be in the field of legis- 
lation, research, public relations, informa- 
tion, claims, statistics or other project 
worthy of Association activity. Those 
programs must be instituted by a unity 
of spirit, a unity of purpose, and a unity 
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of progression. We live in a country 
branded and well publicized as a country 
of ‘freedom’. That privilege of ‘freedom’ 
—freedom of expression—should be ex- 
ercised by every member of our Associa- 
tion; if not direct, then through your 
representatives, better known as direc- 
tors or committee members.” ‘ 

Speaking of the necessity of offering 
Association policy to meet the needs of 
the times, the New York State canning 
executive continued “We do not neces- 
sarily have to live on the laurels and 
the foresight of those who made this 
Association what it is today, but we 
should proceed by instituting new ideas, 
and develop more vision to meet the 
problems of today. It may be necessary 
to enlarge some divisions, and to reduce 
the activities of others that may not be 
as necessary as they were in the infancy 
of this Association.” 

Noting that directives for the staff 
must come from the membership, 
through the Board and committees, he 
reminded his audience that “Basically, 
therefore, it is your and my responsi- 
bility for initiating the necessary pro- 
grams and the guidance to carry them 
to conclusions.” 


EDWARD E. BURNS, Retiring President, 
National Canners Association 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee presented by Past President Wil- 
liam U. Hudson, and unanimously ac- 
cepted, named Norman Sorensen, Chair- 
man of the Board of Country Gardens, 
Inc., Milwaukee, to the Presidency; 
Milan D. Smith, President of the Smith 
Canning & Freezing Company, Pendleton, 
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Oregon, Vice President; and Carlos 
Campbell of Washington, D. C. continues 
in office as Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Also elected were 24 Directors to new 
terms, and 6 to fill unexpired terms; the 
terms of 40 members of the Board of 
Directors were held over. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR A 
THREE-YEAR TERM 


J. P. Arthur, Shenandoah Valley Apple 
Cider & Vinegar Corp., Winchester, Va.; 
Luke F. Beckman, The Minster Canning 
Co., Minster, Ohio; K. S. Benedict, Alex- 
ander & Baldwin, Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Paul Benson, Green Giant Com- 
pany, LeSueur, Minn.; F. Webster 
Browne, Snow Flake Canning Co., Bruns- 
wick, Maine; S. B. Bush, Bush Bros. & 
Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; David L. Dulany, 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Md.; J. J. Edwards, Besco Products Co., 
Zebulon, Ga.; Robert K. Free, Hunger- 
ford Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa.; 
Stary Gange, Pacific Olive Co., Visalia, 
Calif.; Earl W. Kale, C. W. Kale Can- 
ning Co., Everson, Wash., and Stephen 
J. Lange, Owatonna Canning Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 


Lewis H. Moore, L. H. Moore Canning 
Co., McAllen, Texas; Gary Morgan, J ohn 
C. Morgan, Traverse City, Mich.; O. V. 
Otteson, Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis.; Earl A. Randall, North 
Ogden Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; P. V. 
Rea, United States Products Corp., Ltd., 
San Jose, Calif.; Gus Robert, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr.; P. A. 
Schmith, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; George C. Seybolt, Wm. 
Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass.; 
Farmer Smith, Stayton Canning Co., 
Cooperative, Stayton, Ore.; Robert E. 
Snively, The [Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, Ill.; Edmond C. Steele, The 
Red Wing Co., Inc., Fredonia, N. Y., and 
S. G. Tarrant, Pacific American Fish- 
eries, Inc., Bellingham, Wash. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 


Fred C. Black, Black & Gay Canners, 
Inc., Thomaston, Maine; Max J. Gorby, 
California Marine Curing & Packing 
Co., Terminal Island, Calif.; Alfred A. 
Morici, Contadina Foods, San Jose, 
Calif.; Sherman Morse, Jr., Beech Nut- 
Life Savers, Inc., Canajoharie, N. Y.; 
John Shafer, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., San Jose, Calif., and Ryland Thom- 
as, Griffin Manufacturing Co., Muskogee, 
Okla. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS HELD OVER 


W. F. Allewelt, Jr., Turlock Coopera- 
tive Growers, Modesto, Calif.; Aubin R. 
Barthold, Alaska Packers Association, 
Seattle, Wash.; A. L. Bilgore, David Bil- 
gore & Co., Inc., Clearwater, Fla.; Ben 
F. Counter, Fort Lupton Canning Co., 
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Fort Lupton, Colo.; J. Burleigh Crane, 
Jasper Wyman & Son, Millbridge, Maine; 
A. L. Desmond, F. E. Booth Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif.; James R. Draper, 
Draper Foods, Inc., Milford, Del.; Robert 
A. Friend, Friend Brothers, Inc., Mel- 
rose, Mass.; Leo M. Gleason, G & M Food 


NORMAN SORENSEN, President Elect, 
National Canners Association 


Products, Des Moines, Iowa; George 
Gooding, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif., and S. F. Hammond, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina, Ohio. 


Henry M. Haserot, Jr., Hawaiian Can- 
ners Co. Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, Hawaii; 
Henry G. Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, Inc., 
Salem, Ore.; Dale G. Hollenbeck, Thorn- 
ton Canning Co., Lodi, Calif.; Robert 
Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Fennville, Mich.; Frank A. Jugler, 
South Ogden Products Co., Ogden, Utah; 
M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Cooperative, 
Inc., Peach Glenn, Pa.; Edwin C. Kraus, 
Big Stone Canning Co., Ortonville, Minn., 
and W. Allen Markham, Markham Bros. 
& Co., Okeechobee, Fla. 


Robert C. McCracken, Treesweet Prod- 
ucts Co., Santa Ana, Calif.; Thomas D. 
McGinnes, Virginia Seafoods, Inc., Irv- 
ington, Va.; Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. O. 
Mitchell & Bro., Inc., Perryman, Md.; 
Arthur H. Noble, Ray Bros. & Noble 
Canning Co., Inc., Hobbs, Ind.; J. B. 
Park, Brandywine Mushroom Co., West 
Chester, Pa.; Robert L. Peterson, Big 
Horn Canning Co., Cowley, Wyo.; Rob- 
ert Pollock, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio; H. R. 
Robinson, Robinson Canning Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La., and C. A. Shuttle- 
worth, Shuttleworth Foods, Inc., War- 
ren, Ind. 
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M. F. Smith, San Juan Islands Can- 
nery, LaConner, Wash.; Victor R. Smith, 
Smith Canning Co., Clearfield, Utah; 
William H. Stare, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Columbus, Wis.; G. S. Suppiger, 
Jr., Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Ill; 
D. Thompson Swing, D. Thompson 
Swing, Inc., Ridgely, Md.; A. O. Verbeke, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III; 
Gordon J. Verhulst, Calumet-Dutch 
Packing Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; Harlow 
Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif.; Norman L. Waggoner, Jr., 
Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y.; 
Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, 
Greenwich, N. J., and Fred T. Wright, 
Beaver Valley Canning Co., Grime, Iowa. 


ON TAKING OFFICE 


Mr. Sorensen acknowledged the honor 
as being the instrument of proper 
recognition of the greatness of the Wis- 
consin canning industry. Stating that he 
is eager to make a real contribution, he 
touched briefly on two areas of activity 
toward which he would direct “whatever 
talent God has given me”. He said it 
wculd be his purpose to: (1) Help cement 
membership relations; (2) To make the 
title of “canner” more highly respected 
and honored in the eyes of the world, 
and his products held in high regard. 


Mr. Smith limited his remarks to an 
expression of thanks for the honor, and 
a promise to devote his energies to ful- 
fill the obligation of his office. 


Nor was it necessary to make a speech, 
It has long been custom for the Vice 
President to move automatically into the 
President’s chair at the expiration of 
their respective tours of duty. For that 
reason the Vice President gets the big 
play each year. To put it mildly, Mr. 
Smith received more than the _ usual 
amount of play. In addition to the fact 
that he is a man of outstanding ability 
and accomplishment, the State of Oregon 
is celebrating its Centennial Year. Many 
of the delegates from Oregon sported 
genuine full beards, mustaches and 
goatees in the style of 100 years ago, 
while others carried the trimmings in 
their pockets for ready use on special 
occasions. There were parades, speeches, 
and numerous seconds to the nomina- 
tion including at least two from the 
State of California. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


The membership unanimously ac- 
cepted the report of the Resolutions 
Committee by Chairman W. E. Beach, 
reaffirming opposition to “any extension 
to canning crops of compulsory market- 
ing order controls under the Federal 
Agricultural Marketing Act or any 
similar state statute”; vigorously sup- 
porting food regulations beneficial to 
consumers, but again reaffirming a de 
termined objection to any state, local or 
federal regulatory requirements that un- 
necessarily extend the adequate protec- 
tions afforded by federal law and creates 
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unwarranted trade barriers to the ulti- 
mate detriment to consumers, canners 
and growers alike. The report included a 
resolution recommending to the Food and 
Drug Administration that the Food 
Standardization program be continued 
and extended, and urging that an ade- 
quate budget be provided for effectively 
doing so. Continuing, the resolutions 
stated “The Canning Industry, however, 
does not believe that the formulation of 
any standards of identity, or of any 
proposed amendment to recognize a new 
ingredient, should turn upon a demon- 
stration that functional value or dietary 
need exists for any particular form of 
food or ingredient. Both the statute and 
sound policy combine to require that con- 
sumer acceptance of any wholesome in- 
gredient, and consumer election as to 
those foods to supply particular dietary 
needs, remain free of administrative 
control.” 


Other resolutions expressed apprecia- 
tion to retiring President Edward E. 
Burns for his splendid leadership; to 
Carlos Campbell and his staff for their 
“continued zeal, constant competence, 
and enthusiastic execution of their 
duties”; to guest speakers, the allied 
trades, and the press for their contribu- 
tion to the 1959 Convention; and lastly 
solemnly marking the passing of friends 
and comrades in the industry. A moment 
of silent prayer was observed for the 
following: Elmer P. Bostwick, Shell R. 
Clevinger, Clinton W. Davis, James D. 
Dole, J. W. Hathaway, Mare C. Hutchin- 
son, H. P. Peterson, Montgomery Phister, 
H. Lyle Seaton, Joseph S. Shelly, R. L. 
Smith, John A. Snively, Sr., John S. 
Souder and Charles W. York. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


Mr. Burns next introduced L. R. Boul- 
ware, vice president of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Boulware issued a 
ringing challenge to his businessmen’s 
audience to become active in the political 


arena with the same “high order of pub- 
lic service that has characterized busi- 
nesses other outstanding contributions to 
the well being of the public.” “So long 
as politics is in business”, he said, “we 
businessmen had better get ourselves 
more effective in politics directly—and 
more effective in helping our customers, 
employes, owners, and other affected fel- 
low citizens to think and act right in 
their own best interests.” 


Mr. Boulware proposed increased ac- 
tivities in non-partisan politics as busi- 
nessmen, and in partisan or party 
politics as private citizens. 


- FTC ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY 


Federal Trade Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson brought his audience up to 
date on the status of the current food 
industry investigation; explained the 
facts and implications involved in the 
recent “Broch Brokerage Case” and 
described the Commission’s general ac- 
tivities in the food field, merger activi- 
ties, and proposed legislation. 

With respect to the current food status 
Commissioner Anderson informed his 
audience that the Commission on January 
30 mailed to approximately 1050 business 
organizations selling foods, question- 
naires seeking information on how the 
food industry has been affected since 
1948 by mergers, acquisitions, interlock- 
ing directorates, food manufacturing by 
distributors, and by changing retailer- 
wholesaler relationships. 

Quoting from the Commission’s resolu- 
tions initiating the study, Mr. Anderson 
stated that the Commission will: “Pro- 
ceed to investigate and study the integra- 
tion and concentration of economic power 
at the retail level of distribution in the 
food industry, which investigation and 
study shall include consideration not only 
in the organization, business, conduct, 
practices, and management of corpora- 
tions engaged in commerce, and which 


sell food products at the retail level of 
distribution, but shall also include in- 
vestigation and study of corporations 
operating as wholesalers, manufacturers, 
distributors, brokers, or otherwise con- 
cerned with the distribution of food 
products in commerce, to the extent that 
a consideration of their organization, 
business, conduct, practices, and man- 
agement is relevent and pertinent to the 
aforesaid investigation and study.” 

Questionnaires were sent to (1) 250 
food chains operating 11 or more stores; 
(2) 600 voluntary group wholesale 
grocers; (3) 200 retailer owned food 
distributing groups. 

The questionnaires were sent to all 
parts of the United States. Fifteen 
metropolitan areas, however, were se- 
lected for intensive study. These are 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Des Moines, Iowa; Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; Indianapolis, Indiana; Lub- 
bock, Texas; Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; Peoria, Illinois; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Roanoke, Virginia; Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Stockton, California; and Utica, 
New York. 

Speaking of the reasons for the in- 
vestigation, Commissioner Anderson 
noted that of $50.5 billion worth of food 
sold at retail last year, $18.6 billion or 
36.79 percent were sold by chain stores 
with 11 or more stores; also that in 1939 
there were 387,337 grocery stores in 
the United States and in 1954 there were 
279,440—in a 15 year period a loss of 
108,000. 


The speaker said, in concluding his 
remarks of the current investigation, 
that “according to our Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, which is in charge of this study, 
this investigation probably will be the 
most intensive investigation into the 
food industry ever made by the Federal 
Trade Commission”. 


THE BROCH CASE—Possibly, as an 
example of the difficulties encountered 
by the Federal Trade Commission in en- 
forcement, Commissioner Anderson de- 
scribed the highlights of the recent 
“Broch Case”, which has attracted so 


Edward E. Burns (wearing derby), 1958 President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, is honored at the 52nd Annual Con- 
vention of that organization in Chicago, February 19-23. He is 
receiving a scroll signed by Governor Hatfield of Oregon, ap- 
pointing him Ambassador-at-large for the Oregon Centennial. 
Others in the picture were members of Oregon’s Centennial 
Delegation to the Canners Convention. Left to right—Milan D. 
Smith, Smith Canning and Freezing Company, Pendleton, and 
1959 Vice President-elect of N.C.A.; Mr. Burns; Cecil R. Tulley, 
Northwest Canners and Freezers Association, Portland; A. H. 
Randall, United Growers, Inc., Salem (spokesman for the group); 
Max Lehman, Northwest Packing Co., Portland; and Don E. 
Merrill, Northwest Canners and Freezers Association. 
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much interest in the food industry. 
Briefly, Henry Broch & Company, a Chi- 
cago brokerage concern, was engaged by 
Canadian seller-principal under an agree- 
ment to sell apple concentrate at a 5 
percent rate of brokerage exchange. 
Broch subsequently agreed with its 
Canadian principal to accept only 3 per- 
cent brokerage on sales to a particular 
large purchaser in order that this 
purchaser might receive a price lower 
than that afforded any other buyer. The 
full established price was maintained on 
sales to all other customers whether 
made through Broch or other brokers. 
On all sales Broch and all other brokers 
received their full brokerage. This 
situation continued from the fall of 1954 
at least until the time that hearings were 
closed late in 1956. 


The Commission, by unanimous de- 
cision, charging violation of Section 2(c) 
issued an order to cease and desist. The 
Commission’s order was set aside by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. The Court’s decision 
was based on (1) Section 2(c) of the 
Clavton Act. does not cover a seller’s 
broker; (2) The proceeding against the 
se'ler’s breker was not in the public in- 
terest but related to a private grievance 
between rival brokers; (3) The accept- 
ance of the lower commission by a 
broker in order to enable his seller- 
principal to quote a lower price to a par- 
ticular buver does not amount in sub- 
stence to the payment of brokerage, di- 
rectly or indirectly. by the broker to the 
buyer; (4) Sellers may reduce brokerage 
costs on particular sales and pass along 
such brokerage cost savings to buyers. 


Commissioner Anderson said the Com- 
mission has a continuing interest in this 
case. It is fearful that if sellers can 
reduce brokerage on particular sales and 
pass along savings thus made to buyers 
that large demanding buyers will be in 
a position to obtain preferential prices. 
It would, in the Commission’s view, cre- 
ate a loophole in Section 2 of the Robin- 
son Patman Act. It would mean that 
brokerage could become the channel for 
price discriminations that might seri- 
ously affect the food industry. 


Speaking of the Commission’s general 
activity in the food field, Mr. Anderson 
said that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, there were issued: 86 anti- 
monopoly complaints, 33 of which dealt 
with foods; 45 anti-monopoly orders, 26 
or which dealt with foods. For the previ- 
ous fiscal year ending June 30, 1957—55 
anti-monopoly complaints, 21 of which 
dealt with foods; 31 anti-monopoly or- 
ders, 14 of which dealt with foods. “Over 
90 percent of our 2(c) cases (brokerage) 
have concerned canners”, he said. 


NATIONAL BRANDS ... PRIVATE 
BRANDS—“The Commission has _ not 
entered into this area or arena of activ- 
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ity. We have been invited to enter into 
the fray, but at the moment there does 
not appear to be any cogent reason for 
an expenditure of Commission’s funds 
in this area.” 


MERGERS—tThe tempo of Commission 
activity in this area has stepped up 
noticeably since the amendment to Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act in 1950. Recent 
amendments have added assets for con- 
sideration of mergers to the old Law 
which included stocks only. Another im- 
portant amendment feature provides 
that two companies merging do not have 
to be in competition with each other. 

The significant legal language to the 
Commission is “. . . the effect of such 
acquisition may be substantially to lessen 
competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly”. 

Greatest number of mergers noted by 
the commission was 1,245 in 1929, small- 
est number 87 in 1939. Since 1950 the 
Commission has served 27 anti-merger 
complaints, entered 7 orders, 5 of which 
were consent orders. Twenty cases are 
now in various stages of litigation. At 
the present time about 100 mergers being 
examined into at the Commission. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION—FTC is 
hopeful that the 86th Congress will pro- 
vide certain statutory helps to make more 
effective the program of law enforce- 
ment: (1) Premerger notification; (2) In- 
junctive powers in merger cases—“If a 
merger could be examined before com- 
pletion so that advice could be given 
as to whether or not it was legal or il- 
legal, it could prevent the situation of 
having to unscramble the merger if it 


MILAN D. SMITH, 1959 Vice President, 
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was ultimately determined that it was 
illegal.” 


(3) Finalization of Clayton Act orders. 


VOLUNTARY PROCEDURES — In 
concluding, Commissioner Anderson 
entered a strong plea that business co- 
operate voluntarily. He reminded his 
audience that “as businesses engage in 
predatory and unethical practices, in- 
evitable and compensating legal controls 
are generated. Conversely as industries 
voluntarily assume sound ethical stand- 
ards, there is a relaxation in regulations 
affecting their economic life.” 


FISHERY PRODUCTS LUNCHEON 


Noon, Saturday, February 21 


Presiding: Donald P. Loker, NCA Fishery Products Committee 


LAW OF THE SEA 


Loftus E. Becker, Legal Adviser, U. S. 
Department of State, the sole speaker on 
the fisheries program, explained in detail 
the controversy involved between nations 
over the breadth of the territorial sea 
and jurisdiction over fisheries. 

The United States, he said, adopted a 
three mile limit for its territorial sea in 
1793. It has not since departed from the 
position that the three mile limit affords 
a maximum freedom of the seas in the 
best interest of all states, large and 
small, old and new. By the latter part 
of the 19th Century, or the early part 
of the 20th Century, the three mile limit 
was firmly established as customary In- 
ternational Law. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The first serious international attempt 
to codify the Law of the Sea was made 
nearly three decades ago in 1930, when 
representatives from 48 countries in- 
cluding all of the major Maritime powers 
met at The Hague under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Despite the 
fact that only a relatively narrow range 
of differences with respect to the proper 
breadth of the Territorial Sea (three to 
six miles), the Hague Conference was 
unable to reach agreement on the issue. 

At a conference on the Law of tie 
Sea convened at Geneva under the 
auspices of the United Nations February 
24 to April 28, 1958, the Soviet bloc in- 
sisted, for military and political reasons, 
upon a Territorial Sea 12 miles or more 
in breadth. The Arab states supported 
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the Communist position in the hope that 
it would extinguish Israel’s right of 
passage through the Straits entering the 
Gulf of Aquaba. Other states, Chile, 
Equador, Peru, Mexico, Canada, India, 
Burma, Thailand, South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Korea, Panama, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, supported a breadth of 12 
miles or more for economic reasons. The 
commercial importance of the resources 
of off shore areas has greatly increased 
in recent years. 


Faced with such strong opposition at 
the Geneva Conference last year, the 
United States shifted its position to a 
three mile Territorial Sea, conceding to 
Coastal States an additional 9 mile con- 
tiguous zone, in which they would have 
exclusive fishing rights. Later, when it 
became clear that such agreement could 
not be reached, the United States dele- 
gation offered a compromise proposal 
which provided that the Territorial Sea 
should be extended to 6 miles with the 
right of the Coastal states to regulate 
fishing for an additional six miles, sub- 
ject to historic rights. That proposal re- 
ceived more votes than any other—45 to 
38 and lacked only 7 of the nay votes 
necessary for the two-thirds majority 
to carry. Non-acceptance leaves the Law 
unchanged. 


A second Geneva Conference has been 
called for March or April 1960. 

Mr, Becker explained that the United 
States’ position favoring a narrow Terri- 
torial Sea is primarily one of security 
“".. submarines can operate only with 
the greatest difficulty and with substan- 
tial risk under water within three miles 
from the shore. The effectiveness of 
their operation would be greatly in- 


and the Aegean 


creased in area between three and 12 
miles from the coast. If the Territorial 
Sea were uniformly extended out to 12 
miles from the coast, if the Territorial 
Sea were uniformly extended out to 12 
miles, enemy submarines could operate 
in the territorial waters of neutral states 
with excellent chances of remaining un- 
detected. This would be particularly true 
of modern submarines with atomic power, 
which are able to remain submerged for 
long periods of time. Basically the sea 
power of the United States is on the 
surface, and in the air. In time of war 
our surface ships cannot operate on, nor 
can our aircraft fly over the territorial 
waters of neutral states without violating 
the neutrality of those states. The fact 
that the Soviet Union at the present 
time has nearly 500 submarines indicates 
that this problem is by no means 
academic. 

“The dangers presented by an exten- 
sion of the breadth of the Territorial Sea 
from a military standpoint are by no 
means limited to the perils of submarine 
warfare. If territorial seas were uni- 
formly extended out to 12 miles, the 
operation of our Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean would be greatly circum- 
seribed. The Straits of Gibraltar in their 
entirety would become territorial waters 
Sea would be trans- 
formed into a number of disconnected 
high seas areas. Moreover, although sur- 
face ships are entitled to a right of 
innocent passage in territorial seas, no 
comparable right of innocent over “flight 
of territorial seas is recognized for air- 
craft. Consequently, any broad exten- 
sion of the territorial seas would gravely 
impede the operations of our carrier- 
based aircraft.” 


NEW CONTAINERS 


AND CONTAINER 


PROBLEMS 


There were two research and technical 
luncheons sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Canners Association and Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association. 

The one, on Monday, February 23, 
however, was a closed session in which 
canners were encouraged to speak freely 
of their problems with the assurance that 
it would not be reported by the press. 
Dr. Ira 1. Somers, Director of NCA’s Re- 
search Laboratories, moderated a panel 
consisting of Dale V. Alstrand, American 
Can Company; Lawrence Newsome, Con- 
Unental Can Company; Harold S. Troe- 
ger, National Can Corporation; H. Clif- 
ford Scott, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Compsiny; and members of NCA’s Re- 
Search Labs. 

The second conference, dealing with 
new containers and container problems, 
Was presided over by C. L. Rumberger, 


Chairman of NCA’s Scientifie Research 
Commiitee, 
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STATUS OF ALUMINUM CANS. 
FOR FOOD 


By E. F. EIKE, L. P. GOTSCH and 
K. W. BRIGHTON, American Can Com- 
pany, Barrington, - Illinois. 


ABSTRACT 


Interest in aluminum car®& is timely. 
They have been used commercially in 
Europe for a number of years. Aluminum 
sardine cans have been tried out on a 
commercial scale by one American 
packer. Cemented oil cans made from 
aluminum are being used by a major oil 
company on the Eastern Seaboard. News 
accounts tell of aluminum beer cans in 
Hawaii and Colorado. Aluminum cans 
have arrived and there is general agree- 
ment they will find a variety of applica- 
tions. The question of interest is whether 
aluminum cans will be used ultimately 
for the large volume food items. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Exec. Sec.-Treas. 
National Canners Association 


Canco’s research is based on the eco- 
nomic possibility that aluminum will 
some time compete price-wise with tin 
plate for the rigid container market. 


Production of primary aluminum has 
skyrocketed since World War II. How- 
ever, production capacity in 1959 will be 
about twice the amount of primary 
aluminum delivered into the industrial 
market in 1958. 


Price of aluminum pig has risen at 
about the same rate as the price of tin 
plate, since prices were decontrolled. 
However, faced with a glut, aluminum 
producers have recently taken a long 
look at the can market. By projecting a 
change in their method of operating, 
from that of a job shop to sustained 
production runs of plate of one specifica- 
tion, the producers of aluminum have 
been able to establish a can stock: com- 
modity price tied to large volume usage, 
which offers substantial price reductions. 


One of the aluminum producers has 
also been able to make a special arrange- 
ment by which 16 million motor oil cans 
were supplied at the same price as tin 
plate cans. Other economic break 
threughs have been promised. 


To provide the same panelling resist- 
ance and buckling resistance as tinplate 
containers, the gauge of aluminum con- 
tainers must be increased by 35 percent, 
even when the high strength alloys are 
used. The extent to which heavier 
gauges will be required probably holds 
the key as to whether aluminum will be 
used in the near future for the large 
volume processed vegetable and fruit 
products. 


Since the price of aluminum sheets 
has been reduced to the point where it 
approaches tinplate on a guage for guage 
basis, aluminum will find its first use in 
cans for those products where thermal 
process is not required, and aluminum 
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can replace tinplate of the same guage. 
From a practical standpoint it seems 
likely that there must be a further price 
decrease before aluminum will be used 
extensively for cans which must have 
considerable resistance to _ panelling, 
buckling and mechanical abuse. 


OPERATIONAL CHANGES IN 
CANNING PLANTS 

Small but tolerable amounts of denting 
are now found from operations such as 
crate filling, crate dumping, chute crops, 
star wheels, unscrambling devices, bar 
flight elevators, etc., and we assume any 
change to weaker cans would result in 
even more damage unless rough handling 
is reduced by lower speeds, equipment 
modifications, and more manual opera- 
tions. 

For smaller can sizes pressure cooling 
might be used to avoid the buckling or 
straining of the ends. However, if bodies 
will have less paneling resistance too, 
there must be a delicate balance between 
the pressure required to maintain flat 
ends and that which would cause panel- 
ing of bodies as the cans are cooled. 

Equipment which conveys or otherwise 
handles cans by rolling them on their 
sides will probably have to be modified 
to compensate for the absence of a 
double seam on one end. Can runways, 
spinner cookers and spinner coolers are 
examples. Absence of a bottom seam 
would also require control of the orienta- 
tion of the cans during labeling and 
casing. Can unscramblers would have to 
be modified or other equipment used to 
deliver all cans to the labeler, top end 
up, in relation to the label. 


SHELF LIFE 


Based on a considerable amount of 
European experience, the user of alumi- 
num cans will have to plan on a sub- 
stantially shorter life—almost without 
exception, processed foods will require 
inside enameling. When the pH is 5.0 or 
above, simple enameling will result in a 
shelf life of two to three years at room 
temperature storage in most cases be- 
fore hydrogen springers occur. For the 
more acid products the room temperature 
shelf life ranges from 12 to 18 months, 
using maximum protection available. 

In general there is little difference in 
color and flavor. For meats and some 
sulfur bearing vegetables, the problem of 
interior sulfur staining of the container 
and, in some instances the product, does 
not exist with aluminum. On the other 
hand the tendency for aluminum to 
bleach some of the highly pigmented 
products is substantially greater. 


Jn summary—Aluminum cans now be- 
ing used for a few products, will be used 
increasingly for other products where the 
metal provides some special advantage, 
primarily replacing tin plate on a gauge 
for gauge basis, 4 
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The use of aluminum cans for the 
large volume processed products, seems 
farther in the future, since paneling and 
buckling, as well as denting resistance, 
require the use of heavy gauges of 
aluminum. To supply and use containers 
for such products would require major 
equipment changes by can manufacturers 
and food packers. 

Can manufacturers are anxious to 
have an alternate for tinplate and are 
leaving no stone unturned to develop all 
of the facts about aluminum. However, 
the key to whether or not aluminum will 
ultimately be used for vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and other processed items of in- 
terest, is the future price actions of the 
aluminum producers. 


TAILOR-MADE CONTAINERS 
FOR FOODS 


By G. T. PETERSON, Continental Can 
Company 


ABSTRACT 


During the past quarter century there 
have been tremendous changes in both 
metal and glass containers. In upgrading 
the quality, the price structure has been 
maintained. For the ten year period 
1947-1956, metal container price increases 
averaged 5.5 percent per year; wages in 
the metal container industry for the same 
period increased 8.3 percent per year, and 
materials costs 7.0 percent per year. 
Glass container price increases for the 
same period averaged 3.9 percent per 
year; wages increased 6.5 percent per 
year, and materials costs 3.9 percent per 
year. 


Electrolytic tin plate was introduced in 
the 1940’s. In less than 20 years electro- 
lytic plating has replaced the hot dipped 
method for practically all food applica- 
tions—in 1942 from 1 to 2 percent, in 
1957 approximately 95 percent. Since 
1940 average tin coating weights have 
been reduced by almost two-thirds—from 
1.50 pounds per base box to .51 pounds 
in 1957. At some future date it may be 
eliminated entirely. Technological knowl- 
edge is available for making suitable 
black plate containers for most products. 
However, economic factors make it more 
practical to continue using tin plate as 
long as supplies are available. 


Plate weight reductions in recent years 
have been made possible by improved 
container designs and structures. Utiliza- 
tion of plate approximately half the 
weight of current supplies is a future 
possibility. 


COATINGS—Internal and_ external 
protective coatings, utilizing domestic 
drying oils and synthetic resins developed 
during the past 18 years, and new appli- 
cation methods devised, have resulted in 
much improved lining performance. Con- 
sistently high quality tin manufacture, 


tailored to meet specific product require- 


ments is made possible by these develop- 
ments. 


SEALING MATERIALS—High 
strength cement developments have al- 
ready enabled the use of cemented side 
seam cans with wrap-around lithography 
for a host of frozen concentrates. It is 
reasonable to believe that the near future 
will witness the development of a ma- 
terial that will withstand thermal proc- 
essing temperatures, 


CONTAINER STRUCTURES — Sig- 
rificant advances in structural design 
have been made to increase body wall 
strength and paneling resistance, and to 
permit use of lighter base weight plate. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN—To meet the 
desire of the housewife for more con- 
venience, the imaginative package de- 
signer has produced “No Drip Pouring”, 
“easy opening”, and “positive reclosure”, 
“self-stacking” and “over caps”. 


TYPES OF CANS—Pressurized foods 
stand on the threshold of a new era in 
food packaging. 


STYLING—A recent development af- 
fecting canned foods in general is the 
introduction of metalized paper labels. 
These contain no foil whatsoever, but are 
a smooth coated paper to which an ex- 
tremely thin aluminum layer has been 
applied by vacuum metalization prior to 
printing. These are actually brighter 
than the foil-to-paper laminated label, 
less expensive, have less tendency to curl 
than foil labels, and are more readily fed 
by automatic equipment. They offer the 
economy of paper and the decorativeness 
and eye appeal of aluminum foil. 


MANUFACTURING IMPROVE. 
MENTS—tUtilization of coil stock to ef- 
fect production efficiencies and yet main- 
tain quality at record high levels, is one 
of the newer developments. Manufactur- 
ing in units at speeds upwards of 1300 
per minute and commercial production 
of can bodies in multiple units at the 
rate of 750 cans per minute, are other 
innovations, calculated to keep the price 
low and the quality high. 


GLASS CONTAINER DEVELOP- 
MENTS—Significant advances in produc- 
tion methods and techniques as well as 
in equipment, have enabled the industry 
to make containers with improved distri- 
bution of glass to achieve maximum 
strength. Better quality control methods 
are enabling the glass manufacturers to 
produce containers of consistently higher 
quality, effective savings to the packer 
in terms of less breakage, and attain- 
ment of more efficient, high speed pro- 
duction, and ultimately in increased 
performance. 


Light weighting is probably one of the 
most significant technological advances 
from a cost standpoint. In the past 25 
years glass containers have shed approxi- 
mately 33-1/3 percent of their weight. 
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In the past year trial quantities of a new 
light weight beer bottle weighing only 
6 ounces (14 percent lighter than previ- 
ous bottles) were marketed by several 
companies. 

Other advances in glass containers in- 
clude improved coating materials to pro- 
tect the surface of the container from 
abuse. Glass manufacturers continue to 
improve their unsurpassed adaptation to 
individual styling; the increased ac- 
ceptance of large family sized packages 
is also influencing developments in the 
glass container industry, effecting econo- 
mies that can be passed on to the con- 
sumer or used by the packer to spur 
sales, improve product quality, or for 
sales promotion. 

Improvement of glass package ship- 
ping is another area of intensive in- 
vestigation. Freight rate claims on foods 
and beverages packed in today’s glass 
containers average only $10 per car, 
about one-third the average $29 per car 
for all commodities checked by the 
railroads. 


CLOSURES—The industry has ex- 
hibited progress not only in glass con- 
tainers, but in glass container closures 
as well. There is no doubt that tech- 
nological developments in closures have 
done much to increase the acceptability 
of the many container types to which 
they are attached by improving their 
convenience and efficiency. This is par- 
ticularly true of “twist-off” caps. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS—In 1958 use 
of polyethylene tubes as a commercial 
package made_ substantial progress 
with production up approximately 70 
percent over the previous year. Many 
new packaging applications were market 
tested with tubes becoming an accepted 
package for cake decorations, jelly, and 
other food specialties, such as fudge and 
marshmallow toppings. 


EXTERNAL CORROSION OF 
CANNED FOODS DURING 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


By RUSSELL C. PHILLIPS, senior 
chemical engineer, and RAYMOND K. 
COHEN, chemical engineer, Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia 


ABSTRACT 

Nearly 30 percent of the West Coast 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables is 
shippe: d by water, and rusting is the most 
serious type of damage occurring in 
marine transportation. The Canners 
League of California enlisted the support 
of the steel companies, the board and 
terminal operators, and the suppliers of 
cans, labels, and shipping containers. 
These industries formed a committee and 
engaged Stanford Research Institute in 


the summer of 1957 to tackle the 
Probleins. 
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The most significant economic finding 
as the study began, was an increase in 
sweat damage claims for a six year 
period 1952-1957. Annual sweat damage 
loss to West Coast canned foods alone 
approached $1 million on the 665,000 tons 
shipped in 1956. 


Sweating occurs when cold canned 
foods are exposed to air with a dew point 
above the temperature of the cans. Dew 
points of 70 degrees to 75 degrees F. are 
commonly experienced in the Panama 
Canal and the Caribbean Sea. Canned 
foods loaded at 50 degrees to 55 degrees 
often fail to warm enough in transit to 
avoid sweating when the ship passes 
through these tropical waters. For these 
reasons sweat damage varies markedly 
with the seasons with nearly all the 
damage occurring during the four winter 
months. These data were acquired on 
two voyages last winter. 


Many ships are equipped with de- 
humidifiers with the air circulated 
through the holds. Investigations showed 
that canned foods on ships so equipped 
experienced slightly more damage than 
on those ships without the equipment. 
The fault could be in the design, main- 
tenance or operation of these systems. 


We feel that modern instrumentation, 
which provides graphic evidence of im- 
pending concentration conditions, should 
reduce sweat damage not only on dehumi- 
difier equipped vessels, but even on those 
without these facilities. 


Sea vans, large sealed boxes, contain- 
ing up to 30 tons of cargo, may possibly 
provide the answer. Pan-Atlantic on the 
East Coast, has had excellent damage 
record experience using these vans. 
Specific data is being checked on a 
voyage between the West Coast and 
Hawaii. 


LABORATORY CONTROL 


A large environmental control chamber 
has been constructed in the laboratory to 
duplicate the temperature and dewpoint 
conditions encountered 
voyage. A severe test of vapor barriers 
using polyethylene was carried out in 
this chamber, using cans cooled to 50 
degrees under humid conditions and 
raised more rapidly than usual to 90 
degrees. Sweat damage was severe. It is 
recognized that vapor barriers will be 
feasible only if applied to relatively 
warm and dry canned foods at the can- 
nery warehouse. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


A method for sweat damage control, 
which has received the most attention 
during these last 8 or 9 months, is the 
application of very thin films of corro- 
sion inhibitors to the cans prior to label- 
ing. The high cost of pro-coating (at 
least 5c per case) could not be justified 
by the sweat damage losses. 


One of the can manufacturers was the 
first to show that rolling cans through a 


in a_ typical 


IRA I. SOMERS, Director, 
NCA Research Laboratories 


fog of commercial corrosion inhibiting 
oils or emulsions, would give a thin un- 
obtrusive film that would provide some 
protection against rusting. Another can 
manufacturer has been developing equip- 
ment for dip-coating cans. The problem 
here has been to reduce the thickness of 
the coating so that it is not apparent. 
Good progress has been made. 


Concurrently, the protection offered by 
a number commercially available formu- 
lations and compounds alleged to have 
corrosion inhibiting properties, has been 
studied by the laboratory. Out of some 
25 commercial formulations, only one, an 
oil, seems to impart the desired corrosion 
resistance. It has been used in the past 
for reconditioning smoke damaged can- 
ned foods. The solvent vehicle it contains 
has a low flash point, but unfortunately 
has a disagreeable odor. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


Much of the formulation research at 
the laboratory has been directed toward 
perfecting water emulsion systems. Some 
200 formulations were tested, and the re- 
searchers are not yet completely satisfied 
with the best product of these efforts. At 
the low levels of application needed for 
protection, however, materials costs are 
nominal. The results are encouraging 
but complete reports will not become 
available until all the data has been 
analyzed. The costs of the emulsion are 
such that the technique could possibly be 
applied to the entire pack rather than to 
only that portion likely to be shipped by 
water. 


The means for minimizing sweat 
damage to canned foods are at hand. A 
most practical method for immediate re- 
lief is probably to post-coat the cans. In 
the future it can be expected that the 
increasing use of sea vans and other in- 
novations in materials handling will pro- 
vide much better protection for canned 
foods carried by water. 
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THE MARKET POTENTIAL 
FOR CANNED FOODS 


Noon, Saturday, February 21 


Presiding: Edward E. Burns, President, National Canners Association 


Arno Johnson, Vice President, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New York 
City, and Mrs. Enid Haupt, Editor and 
Publisher “Seventeen” magazine, also 
of New York City, between them left 
little room for doubt that the canning 
industry is on the verge of a tremendous 
expansion. 

Using a series of interesting charts 
and statistics, Mr. Johnson left little 
room to doubt the accuracy of his pre- 
diction that “the food market can expand 
60 percent in the next 10 years”. More 
than that he indicated that the canning 
industry should, or could receive even 
more than its proportionate share. 

“Population growth alone”, he said, 
“should expand total food requirements 
by 20 percent, the rest of the 60 percent 
growth can develop to upgrading of diets 
in composition, quality, and convenience, 
as our population moves up in producti- 
vity and income; though the changed age 
distribution and place of living; and 
through a changed concept for pattern of 
family life with increased demand for 
convenience and variety.” 

Here are some of the figures on which 
he based his calculations—the first figure 
is the mid-1958 level, the second figure in 
parentheses the expected mid-1969. level: 
Total production of goods and services 
$429 billion ($700 billion) ; expenditures 
for food $72 billion ($115 billion) ; popu- 
lation 174 million (209 million). Discret- 
sionary spending power, he said, grew 
63 percent from $86.3 billion in 1950 to 
$140.4 billion in 1958. It could grow, he 
said, another 90 percent to $267 billion by 
1969. 

“The number of consumers spending 
with disposable incomes of $7500 is ex- 
pected to increase from 2.1 million to 6.6 
million by 1960; and it is expected that 
the group from $5000 to $7500 will in- 
crease four-fold, 4.3 million to 16.2 
million, and the net total above $4000 is 
expected to be about 36 million in 1960 
compared with about 12 million in 1950, 
and 26 million in 1956.” 

The potential, he said “suggests the 
need for re-orientation of objectives and 
re-examination of markets and selling 
and distribution methods, not in relation 
to the past but in view of the new and 
changed opportunities.” 

“It suggests re-examination of the 
sales organization and the advertising 
budgets to see if they are adequate for 
the job to be done, and for the oppor- 
tunity that exists. Formulas based on 
past relationships of selling and adver- 
tising to sales may no longer be realistic 
in view of the growth of competition, 
expansion in the number of primary 
prospects and the need for education to 
change habits and ideas. 

“We need right now the courage and 
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vision to expand selling efforts to hasten 
the changes and habits, and to take ad- 
vantage of the growing potential. The 
present high level of consumer discret- 
sionary purchasing power points to the 
opportunity for efficient increased sales 
efforts to pay off in profits, as well as to 
aid our whole economy in 1959-1960.” 


THE TEEN MARKET 


Dubbing teenagers “the supermarket 
for sales”, Mrs. Haupt said that unlike 
her mother, today’s teenage girl is free 
of preconceived notions and product pre- 
judices, and as a result “feels gay—not 
guilty—about cooking the easy way”. 


Mrs. Haupt said that 75 percent of the 
8% million young women under 20 actu- 
ally introduce new foods into their 
households. 

“In today’s world (teenage) unfami- 
liarity with the kitchen breeds con- 
tempt”, Mrs. Haupt said, and she listed 
four reasons for this ‘“mixing-bowl 
mutiny”. (1) One out of three mothers 
of teenagers is in the nation’s labor 
force and depends on the teenage girl to 
help shop, cook, plan menus, and run the 
home; teenagers annually spend $3 
billion of the annua! food budget. (2) 
Girls get engaged earlier, median age 17, 
and are married younger, median age 18. 
Over a half a million American girls 
annually become teenage brides, and half 
of all first brides are teenagers. (3) The 
teenage girl has rediscovered the prover- 
bial way to a man’s heart. (4) Cooking 
has becoming increasingly attractive 
with modern methods, electrical appli- 
ances, packaged mixes, and new canned | 
food products that are effective appeals 
to the girls under 20. 


MULTIPLE PACKAGING OF CANNED FOODS | 
10:00 A. M. Sunday, February 22 


Panel discussion: Moderator - Howard L. Stier, 
Director NCA Division of Statistics 


Moderator Stier had gathered 6 quali- 
fied panellists on the subject of multiple 
packaging, an editor of a packaging 
magazine to speak on trends, a second 
editor to report the results of a market 
test, a container manufacturer, who had 
also conducted tests, two canners who 
had used multiple packaging, and a re- 
tailer. 


FACTORS THAT AFFECT 
RESPONSE TO MULTIPLE 
PACKAGING 


AN EDITOR’S OBSERVATIONS 


Chris Fitzgerald, Editor “Packaging 
Parade”, chosen to speak on _ trends, 
chose to limit his remarks to the factors 
that affect response. 


Stating that “I am sure that none of 
you believes that this package may be 
used with universal success”, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald summed up his remarks as fol- 
lows: “I would say that multiple packag- 
ing appears to offer moderately small 
advantage when used for products that 
have very low or very high rates of turn- 
over. In the one case the shopper doesn’t 
want the product badly enough, so she 
won’t buy more of it than she has to. In 
the other, it’s what she wants and buys 
so much of the product without the bene- 
fit of multiple packaging that there is 
little to be gained by using it. 


“The many, many products which fall 
between these extremes of very high 
turnover and very low turnover, would 
seem, many of them, to have very de- 
finite possibilities for dramatic sales in- 
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creases through the use of 
packaging. 


multiple 


“When all is said and done, however, 
no matter what your product is, the 
effectiveness of multiple packaging will 
depend, in the end, on how you, yourself, 
use it.” 


A MANUFACTURER COMMENTS 


William Dempsey, Market Develop- 
ment Manager, Container Corporation of 
America, whose firm has conducted mar- 
ket tests of multiple packaging in co- } 
operation with the National Canners 
Association, listed eight principles a can- 
ner should study before he goes into 
multiple packaging: (1) The consump- 
tion rate of your product; (2) The con- 
cumers right to make the choice in 
number and flavors; (3) The psychology 
of multiple pricing—why people buy it; 
(4) The diminishing long range effect of 
price promotions; (5) Your share of a 
particular market; (6) The income level 
of your customers; (7) The increasing 
need to stop the busy shopper’s eye; and 
(8) The real need to reduce handling 
costs through your distribution system. 


Mr. Dempsey, stressing that every 
canner or packer must weigh the ad- 
vantages to him individually, stated em- 
phatically that “multiple packaging has | 
come of age. Multiple packaginy n0 | 
longer needs help from price cutting 0 
special promotions. As of now, multiple 
packaging pays its own way, and then 
some. Multiple packaging will increase 
sales through its own efforts, and with- 
out a push from any other efforts on your 
part.” 
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Reviewing briefly the results obtained 
in a market test of the Maine Sardine 
Council, the packaging company execu- 
tive noted that three packs sell best in 
low ineome neighborhoods. The three 
packs, six pack combination does best in 
stores selling higher income people. 


Speaking of results in the National 
Canners Association test, he noted that 
“An individual brand’s share of a parti- 
cular market is the most important regu- 
lator in determining how much multiple 
packaging will increase sales. Also, he 
noted, that if the product is not consumed 
at one sitting, such as mustard or 
mayonnaise, there is little chance of 
greatly increasing its sales with a multi- 
pack. He noted the billboard effect of 
multi-pack, the time saving effect in the 
retail store, and the psychological effect 
on the shopper, who is under the impres- 
sion that she is buying a multi-pack at 
a saving. 


FOOD TOPICS STUDY 


Len Kanter, President, Staff Super 
Market Associates, Inc., and former Edi- 
tor of “Food Topics” reported the results 
of a test study in cooperation with the 
Mead-Atlanta Paper Company. Mr. 
Kanter said he believed in multi-unit 
packing, because he had personally seen 
it prove itself. In the Mead-Atlanta 
tests every road block to sales was set up. 
The multi-pack was made to sell itself. 
The tests were conducted in the five re- 
tail stores of the Tedeschi Supermarkets, 
Rockland, Massachusetts, and the three 
retail outlets of the Chatham Super- 
markets, Detroit, Michigan, the weeks of 
June 23, 1958 and September 16, 1958. 
National brands were used and the actual 
choice left in the hands of the chain 
management. Prices were the existing 
regular shelf prices at time of testing, 
with no reduction because of multiple 
packaging. Regular and existing shelf 
space was used. The New England area 
is & summer vacation area and Detroit 
a highly industrial city, faced with in- 


tense urban competition and operating in 
a middle income area. 

Actual gains registered by the multi- 
pack:—Apple sauce in 15 ounce jars, an 
overall increase of 73. 7 percent; vege- 
table soup, a 48 percent gain; No. 303 
cans of green peas up 28.7 percent; fruit 
cocktail 26.4 percent; tomato juice 12.4 
percent; and 12 ounce corn 4.7 percent. 
An abundant supply of fresh corn on the 
market in test areas hurt can sales. 

When displayed single cans sales in- 
creased 79.5 percent over normal shelf 
position. When multi-packs were dis- 
played, sales shot up 137.4 percent. 


Great economies were noted in store 
handling—shelf stocking, display build- 
ing and pricing. 


Checking back two weeks after con- 
clusion of the tests, it was found that 
sales had dropped off .3 percent from a 
norm established prior to the test, indi- 
cating that the multi-pack unit was 
responsible for increased consumption 
rather than an upgrading of purchases 
through advertising and special displays, 
which had been the pattern of selling for 
the most part in our supermarket 
industry. 


Based on the results of the test, Mr. 
Kanter said their are five uses for multi- 
packs: (1) Multi-unit packaging can be 
effectively used on a day-to-day basis, 
with or without a tie-in deal on items 
that are packaged in units which classify 
a single service container, or on items 
that have a high rate of usage; (2) They 
can be used effectively with price deals 
in a wide variety of promotions such as 
special events, seasonal promotion, cou- 
pons, premiums, and others; (3) For 
introduction of new products; (4) For 
special promotions on a store, wholesaler, 
or chain wide basis, for product lines by 
national manufacturers, or controlled 
labels, house labels, or private labels; 
(5) For basic agricultural commodities 


‘such as those tested. Mr. Kanter recom- 


mended that multi-unit packages be used 
on a special event basis two, three o1 four 


times a year—with or without a price 
deal. 


THE CANNERS DEAL 


Following the qualified approval of 
multi-packs by Mr. Fitzgerald, the not so 
qualified recommendation of Mr. Demp- 
sey, and enthusiastic approval by Mr. 
Kanter, the views of two canners who 
have used this type of packaging is most 
interesting. 

Edwin C. Kraus, president of Big Stone 
Canning Company, Ortonville, Minne- 
sota, and vice president of Butter Kernel 
Products, Inec., Minneapolis, didn’t have 
one good thing to say about multi-pack 
until he reached his closing sum- 
mary. His company, he said, was the 
first to try multiple packaging in canned 
vegetables back in 1949. This was a hand 
job from start to finish. Next the firm 
used a “toter bag” which was supplied to 
retailers until it was found the retailer 
was using it practically for every other 
product but his own. Next came a “bud- 
get pack” which combined many of the 
features of both. In all of these experi- 
ments or tests Mr. Kraus found that 
multiple packaging was a costly opera- 
tion, that the automatic equipment in his 
particular instance, does not do the job 
claimed for it, that an assorted vegetable 
pack does not work. He found, that when 
a market had been saturated with six- 
packs, because there are only so many 
people who will buy this type of a pack- 
age, the movement slowed down and 
won’t pick up until this group re-enters 
the market. 


Mr. Kraus emphasized strongly that 
multi-pack usefulness is strictly on a 
promotional basis, and that if used with- 
out shelf stock, will even slow up move- 
ment. 

In closing, Mr. Kraus summed up a few 
points to be remembered: (1) Only cer- 
tain items should be used in multiple 
packaging—peas and corn for instance, 
not rattlesnakes; (2) Consider’ the 
weight of the package; (3) The package 
should be attractive and offer an induce- 
ment in price over the single can; (4) 
Use it only for promotions and insist that 
it be displayed and specialized; (5) The 


Participants of the Multi-Packaging Session held at the 52nd 
National Convention are, standing L. to R.—H. L. Stier, Director 
of Statistics of NCA; William Dempsey, Market Development 
Manager, Container Corporation of America; Chris Fitzgerald, 
Editor of Packaging Parade magazine. Seated L. to R.—James 
E. Glover, General Manager Coastal Foods Division of Consoli- 
dated Foods Corporation; Len Kanter, President, Staff Super 
Market Association, Inc.; Val Bauman, Vice President, National 
Tea Company; and Edwin C. Kraus, President, Big Stone 


Canning Company. 
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shelves should always be stocked or sales 
may even be lowered; (6) It should be 
treated as a promotion and repeated only 
at intervals of two or three months to 
obtain maximum results; (7) The pack- 
age should contain the highest multiple 
that can be successfully merchandised; 
why sell three when you can sell six as 
easily; (8) Pricing is important; if pos- 
sible try to stay under the magic figure 
of $1.00; (9) Dispel from your mind any 
thought that you can get, at least at pre- 
sent, the buyer to pay a little extra for 
this type of package. 


Speakinfg of the effectiveness of mul- 
tiple packaging, Mr. Kraus said it is 
something like the story that is told 
about the atheist who was sitting next 
to a Catholic Priest at a prize fight. 
When one of the fighters crossed himself, 
he turned to the Priest and said “Now 
Father, do you think that is going to help 
him any?” To which the Priest replied 
“Tt will, if he can fight.” 


FURTHER STUDY NEEDED 


James E. Glover, general manager, 
Coastal Foods Division, Consolidated 
Foods Corporation, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, was perhaps even more emphatic in 
advising against the use of multiple 
packaging for canned foods without 
further study and_ experimentation. 
Coastal’s cost, he said, ran from 18c to 
22c per case. “We don’t have that kind 
of profit’, he said. 


Mr. Glover further pointed out that 
no study has shown that the increase in 
sales of the multi-pack canned foods is 
continuous. “Our experience”, he said, 
“is that it was temporary and that after 
the initial spurt there was a slight de- 
cline, and then sales leveled off to a nor- 
mal pattern. In fact, after a six months 
period there was little interest in multi- 
pack items.” 


Conculding, Mr. Glover stated ‘“Mul- 
tiple packaging is no doubt excellent to 
introduce a new product when you are 
making special concessions in order to 
get it established on the market. As a 
general practice it appears to me to be 
impractical for canned food packers.” 


THE RETAILER’S VIEW 

There was a sharp contrast in the view 
of the retailer, Val Bauman, to those 
expressed by the two canners immedi- 
ately preceding him. Mr. Bauman, who is 
vice president of National Tea’s $800 
million empire, not only strongly en- 
dorsed the idea of multi-packs, but 
sharply scored the opinions expressed by 
the two canners preceding, that it is too 
costly. “The one reason most frequently 
heard for this hesitation (to adopt multi- 
ple packaging) is ‘our margin of profit is 
not sufficient to cover the cost of multiple 
packaging’. If this means you think you 
can’t afford it, I say to you that I sin- 
cerely believe that the packer cannot 
afford not to consider multiple packaging 
seriously. 

“We all know that when retailers’ 
modern methods and consumers’ conveni- 
ence demand a change in packaging ap- 
proach, alert manufacturers will satisfy 
this demand; and when they do, the less 
alert fellow will follow. Then when it 
becomes an accepted marketing method, 
the true economic cost of the product is 
adjusted either up or down, dependent 
upon whether the costs exist at all, or 
whether the increased sales offset the 
increased packaging costs. 

“It is expected in the supermarket in- 
dustry that within the next few years, 
multiple packaging will become just as 
much a part of manufacturing as caps, 
labels, cans, and bottles.” 

Mr. Bauman said that he and other 
retailers like multiple packaging, because 
it increases our volume and reduces our 
handling. It increases home consumption. 
And more than that, it cuts our cost of 
doing business. Through a series of 
figures he showed National Tea _ will 
handle some 4 billion packaged items a 
minimum of 6 times to reach a sales 
volume of something over $800 million. 
Dramatically he asked his audience to 
think of the savings, if only these items 
were packed in units of two. Extended to 
the other thousands of supermarkets 
with their billions of transactions, then it 
can easily be understood what multiple 
packaging can do toward helping the 
food distribution industry cut overhead 
costs. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARKETING EFFICIENCY 


Noon, Sunday, February 22 


Presiding: Norman Sorensen, 1958 Vice President 
National Canners Association 


A SLINGSHOT FOR DAVID 


George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., of New 
York City, well known to Tri-State can- 
ners through two appearances, forcefully 
outlined the advantages and opportuni- 
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ties for canners interested in cooperative 
endeavor. 


Although admitting that the “winning 
formula” is available to both large and 
small organizations, the changing econ- 
omy, he said, has “built into the large 
sized operators certain strategic advan- 
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tages which are impossible for an indi- 
vidual or medium sized to match or over- 
come—alone”’. 


These he listed as (1) The power of 
capital; (2) The advantage of research; 
(83) Buying power; (4) Management and 
man power; (5) Marketing strength; (6) 
Rising economic break-even. 

These built-in advantages, he said, 
when made available to the capable and 
aggressive individual or independent 
operator through cooperative action, pro- 
vide the “winning formula”. 

Mr. Graf reviewed brieby the history of 
the organization and growth of Quality 
Bakers, and proceeded from there to 
point out opportunities for cooperation 
in the canning industry, and factors to be 
considered in forming a cooperative. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR COOPERATION 


Here are some figures taken from the 
publication “Price Spreads in the Can- 
ning Industry,” issued by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Take a look at this and weep—if you still 
have tears to shed. 


Net take home profit 
For representative vegetable 


For representative fruit 
2.5% 


For Composite of the two........ 2.2% 


Don’t tell me there isn’t room in a per- 
formance such as that for cooperation as 
a solution for some of your manufactur- 
ing and marketing problems and don’t 
tell me from what I know about the prob- 
lem that cooperation couldn’t help those 
operations by at least 1 percent—and 
that, in my book, is up to a 40 percent 
improvement in profits. 


Now, take a look at the next two 
figures: 

Cost to the door of the com- 
posite of representative 
samples amounts 84.1% 

Yet, the composite larger 
group which use national 
advertising shows a figure 
78.1% 


In other words, the larger boys or the 
Goliaths, as we would call them, come to 
the door with almost a 6 percent advan- 
tage. If they would quit at that point, 
they would show 2% times the profit of | 
the non-national advertiser. 


Don‘t tell me there isn’t a whale of an 
opportunity here for production improve- 
ment and cooperation—and only coopera- 
tion can show that way. Certainly, it is 
worth a trial, for apparently the inde- 
pendent has yet found no way to close 
that wide gap in production costs. 


But, here is something more important. 
These national advertisers are smarter 
than you think. They don’t take the short- 
sighted viewpoint and rush home with 
their profit. They invest it in the future 
via advertising. That’s why they show 4 
marketing cost of 17.8 percent vs. the 
non-national advertiser’s 10.7 percent. 
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See what I mean about the big getting 
bigger and the smalls staying small? 
This is like a roulette wheel on which the 
house, get every green and double 
green, knows eventually that all the 
money in the game ends up with the 
house. 

And, doesn’t this portray dramatically 
the need of the Davids in this picture 
finding some way to equalize this ad- 
vantage? 

Value Line Survey summarized the re- 
ported earnings of the three major can- 
ning companies — California Packing, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, and Stokley-Van 
Camp over a period of eight years com- 
pared with canned food prices. Data and 
charts taken from the Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey dramatically portray the 
terrible sensitivity of operating profits in 
relation to canned foods prices. Because 
your profit margin is so tight, the slight- 
est drop in the retail price results in a 
geometrical proportionate reduction in 
profits. 

Value Line has this to say of the can- 
ning industry: “‘The major problem faced 
by the industry is that of equating supply 
with demand. Underproduction, the re- 
sult of a poor crop year, ordinarily 
brings about higher selling prices. Yet, 
the lower sales volume implicit under 
such conditions tends to restrict profits. 
A surplus of canned foods, on the other 
hand, invariably generates price weak- 
ness. The industry must finance its 
fluctuating inventories through liberal 
use of credit. The most marginal pro- 
ducers are often forced to liquidate their 
stocks even at unfavorable market prices 
in order to meet loan deadlines. The first 
‘special deal’ triggers off a series of price 
reductions. When the smoke has cleared, 
many producers find that they are selling 
below cost . . . It is evident that a rela- 
tively small price change can have a 
drastic impact on earning power.” 

In this area of financing and market- 
ing there is truly a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for some form of cooperation— 
legally of course to achieve a smooth 
marketing movement, and surely there 
must be enough good minds within your 
industry to figure it out and find the key. 
Not only that, but any solution in this 
area no matter how obtained will help 
the small and the big alike. 

From the little opportunity that I have 
had to study your industry it seems to be 
truly ready and ripe with opportunity to 
solve some of your problems through 
joint or cooperative action. 

Never in our palmiest days did we in 
the haking industry have anything com- 
paraile. Yet, slowly with courage and 
deter mination we worked out a program 
for ourselves. 

It lias been truly said that “Success is 
not a journey—it is a destination.” If so, 
no matter how well your “winning 
formula” has been winning, making 
greatur progress and success, your desti- 
natioi will help you. 
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The only powerful new and unused tool 
to equip the medium-sized, the indivi- 
duals, and the independent today is co- 
operation—if they will pay the price to 
achieve it. 

In the event that you are interested in 
exploring the subject, I would like to 
leave you this road map or guide. I pre- 
sent it in the form of steps or factors to 
be considered in forming a cooperative. 
Here it is: 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN FORMING A COOPERATIVE 


(1) Are there any controllable costs 
which upon analysis can be reduced 
through joint cooperation or group 
effort? If there are, then your coopera- 
tive has a free ticket for survival. 


(2) Can group rather than individual 
effort effect a more orderly and more 
profitable movement to market? If so, 
then the cooperators will enjoy a tre- 
mendous long range bonus. 


(8) Will management “know-how” 
and experience be enhanced and multi- 
plied by a free pool of the experience of 
many? If so, any financial investment 
you make will be better than a similar 
capital investment in your business. 
Improved “know-how” is an asset that 
can never be stolen, destroyed, worn out, 
or burned. 


(4) Can group action and cooperative 
effort elevate the quality, prestige and 
product image of your output so that it 
becomes more valuable in the consumers’ 
minds? If so, then the return on your 
effort and investment will be truly tre- 
mendous. 


(5) Can cooperative action produce 
for small independent business the same 
services of research analysis and counsel 
that make big business bigger? If so, it 
can overcome the main obstacle that 
keeps small business small. 


(6) Think for a moment—other than 
direct benefits—can you possibly foresee 
any intangible benefits which might be 
achieved through cooperative action and 
impossible under individual action? If 
so, these are extra plusses for you. 


(7) Can group action make it even- 
tually possible to achieve a common or 
national brand? In today’s changing 
markets this is the ultimate in market- 
ing weapons. 

(8) Aside from maintenance of any 
annual profit, your primary objective in 
business is to constantly increase the 
“franchise” or asset value of your com- 
pany. Can you visualize how your owner- 
ship and participation in a cooperative 
could possibly increase the asset value of 
your business against an eventual sale or 
estate? 


(9) The greatest weakness of indepen- 
dent business is the failure to develop 
and train management succession. Is it 
possible that a cooperative could even- 
tually help in this function? 


(10) There is strength in unity and 
size. How much value is such strength 
to you in negotiating, bargaining, or 
gaining cooperation from your suppliers 
or sources of supply? 


(11) Can group effort in any way 
reduce the cost of selling, brokerage, 
distribution or movement to market? If 
so, this result alone will be worth search- 
ing out the formula. 


(12) How much of your independence 
of action must you sacrifice in partici- 
pation in group action? 

A final piece of advice: the creation of 
a cooperative activity is an essentially 
intricate and delicate piece of work. If 
you ever contemplate it, you will need 
first of all an extremely motivated leader 
with lots of patience, altruistic enough to 
fight it through. You will need a group 
of individuals who believe in the prin- 
ciples and who are broad-minded enough 
and willing to make some sacrifices for it. 


And, you will need, finally and most of 
all, extremely capable legal talent for 
guidance. Very few legal firms know this 
field. It requires specialists and it is 
vitally essential that you search the field 
for someone experienced in handling this 
form of activity. 


MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CANNERS 


Curtis C. Rogers, president, Consumér 
Panel Company, Market Research Cor- 
poration of America, New York City, 
challenged his canner audience to 
“change your whole approach to market- 
ing—to do things in a different way, 
using different and more modern tools.” 


Mr. Rogers agreed in principal with 
the theory that canned foods’ sales are 
bound to go up as population increases, 
because canned foods have universal ap- 
peal and universal acceptance. Popula- 
tion growth, then, assures canners of 
continued greater opportunity. The in- 
dustry, he said, however has not by any 
means exhausted possibilities for market 
expansion or marketing improvements, 
stating that most canners make the mis- 
take of passing the popular items that 
“everybody” eats, thus heading-in exactly 
where the competition is toughest. He 
said that the largest potential sales, 
particularly for the small and medium 
sized canners, may very well be in prod- 
ucts not so popular. 


Mr. Rogers spoke of the first National 
Menu Census. This year-long study, he 
said, is a complete record of how the 
American people eat. “It reveals exactly 
what happens to every food product 
brought into the home.” The Menu 
Census, he stated, has brought to light 
some interesting facts about the variety 
of dishes served in American homes. At 
thirty percent of the evening meals, for 
instance, he said, 7 items are placed on 
the table, 8 or more items are served at 
25 percent of the evening meals. On the 
other hand at 17 percent of the mea.s, 
the family is offered only 4 or less items. 
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In addition to naming items usually 
served, the Census measures the so-called 
refusal rate, that is, what products are 
refused, at what rate even when served 
on the table. In addition, it shows manner 
and time of preparation, how it is com- 
bined with other dishes, modified, em- 
bellished and eaten in the home. 

“We think one answer to the fierce 


competition which reduces profits today 
is to disengage’, to stop slugging it out 
for a thin slice of the big market, and to 
cash in on the softer pickings in less 
crowded or even uninhabited markets.” 
The Menu Census, he said “lets you put 
your finger on the spot where you can 
move in with confidence, and a more-than- 
ordinary chance for success.” 


FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE 


Noon, Monday, February 23 


Presiding: Katherine R. Smith, Director, NCA Consumer 
Service Division 


Begun several years ago, the NCA 
Food Editors Conference has become a 
permanent program fixture, as more and 
more of the VIP ladies accept the invita- 
tion of Miss Smith. 


Following a gourmet luncheon (ban- 
quet) the ladies and their hosts, heard 
short addresses from R. B. Heiney, 
Assistant to the Secretary, NCA; Carlos 
Campbell, NCA’s Executive Secretary; 
and George Anderson of Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy, New York City public rela- 
tions firm, handling the Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


Mr. Heiney outlined a number of areas 
in which Government activities affecting 
the canning industry, had a direct impact 
on the housewife. Pointing out that 
canned food prices have risen least of all 
the components in the Cost of Living, and 
stating that the canning industry is not 
quite big enough to whip inflation alone, 
Mr. Heiney suggested that further in- 
creases in the cost of growing crops, and 
the cost of supplies and materials and 
equipment, and other fringe costs, would 
have to be passed on to the consumer. 
Among the fringe expenses he listed 
higher labor costs, higher standards for 
labor camps and housing, payment of 
farm workers, transportation, operation 
of child day centers and a number of 
other costs. 


“These increased costs on the farm,” 
he said “could result from a_ rather 
effective propaganda campaign that has 
been going on for a number of years, but 
with stronger impetus in recent weeks— 
a campaign directed toward improving 
the social and working conditions of 
agricultural workers. The only comment 
I wish to make about the campaign is 
that it has painted a nasty, distorted 
picture of the life of farm workers by 
showing the agricultural slums as ex- 
amples of the average. This type of 
campaign unfortunately, steers the na- 
tion closer and closer into the national 
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socialism of federal control and_ the 
regulation of the every day life of the 
individual.” 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Mr. Campbell limited his remarks to 
economic trends favoring canned foods 
consumption, and he singled out the in- 
creasing population and the compara- 
tively low prices of canned foods as the 
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two chief reasons for America’s growing 
appetite for canned foods. 

Pointing out that the demand for food 
is highly inelastic, he said that the de- 
mand for individual foods is highly 
elastic. Using vegetables as an example, 
he showed that the consumption in the 
fresh form declined some 49.3 pounds in 
1937 to 39.8 pounds in 1957, a net loss of 
9.5 pounds. Consumption of the same 
vegetables in the canned form increased 
from 50.15 pounds to 75.65, a net gain of 
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25.50 pounds or an increase of per capita 
consumption in 20 years of more than 50 
percent. Consumption in the frozen 
form, he said, increased from .95 pounds 
to 11.41, a net gain of 10.46 pounds. The 
combined gain of canned and frozen vege- 
tables, he said, was 35.96 pounds with 
canned vegetables outgaining frozen at 
a ratio of about 2% to 1. The rate of in- 
crease for canned was better than 1 
pound per year, whereas frozen gained 
about one-half pound per year. 


About 300 million more pounds of can- 
ned foods are produced each year, he 
said, to keep up with the growing 
population. At the current increase of 
3 million more mouths to feed each year, 
it is as though the size of Chicago were 
added to the Nation’s population 
annually. 


Canned foods, the Association execu- 
tive said, were once regarded as the poor 
man’s food. Increase in the consumption 
of canned foods has kept pace with the 
increased incomes for two reasons, he 
said. First the popularity canned foods 
enjoyed for many years among the lower 
income groups has carried over and now 
that these workers find themselves in 
higher income brackets, they are reluc- 
tant to part with the food which they 
have learned to like and appreciate. The 
second reason is that canned foods have 
long been recognized by the shopper as 
having more value for the price than most 
other foods. The housewife, who is a 
smart buyer, will tend to select the lower 
price cf two foods of the same quality. 


In discussing, and not denying the fact 
that there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the demand for canned foods 
and frozen foods fully prepared (mixed, 
blended, seasoned) Mr. Campbell made 
an interesting point. As noted above, the 
increase in the demand for these recipe 
type foods has not diminished the de- 
mand for the fruits and vegetables pre- 
pared and cooked in their natural form. 
He sugested that it is probably because 
these latter foods can be used either as 
they come from the cans, or as the basic 
food. to be used in the preparation of 
dishes into which she introduces her own 
artistic talents. 


USING AN EDITORIAL FEATURE 


Mr. Anderson monitored a color slide 
presentation, telling the food editors how 
much they are appreciated by the mana- 
gers and owners of the 2,073 canning 
plants in the country. The charts de- 
picted examples of the many fine edi 
torial features carried during the year, 
and showed how NCA, through its “In- 
formation Letter” and special bulletins. 
and through addresses at canner meet- 
ings, calls these features to the attention 
of canner members, advertising agencies, 
can companies, steel companies, sup 
pliers, and publicity firms. 
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THE GOVERNMENT MARKET FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


10:00 A. M. Monday, February 23 


Presiding: Alfred J. Stokely, Chairman, NCA Procurement Committee 


FEEDING THE ARMED FORCES 


Major General Hugh Mackintosh, Exe- 
cutive Director, Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency, Chicago, after acknow- 
ledging the high regard the Agency holds 
for America’s food canners, and specifi- 
cally and personally, the help received 
from NCA at the 1951 Convention, out- 
lined briefly the function of the Military 
Subsistence Supply Agency. 


The Agency he directs, purchases, 
owns and controls all stock of food for 
the Department of Defense, which in- 
cludes the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. under the single-manager 
concept set up in 1956. He listed the fol- 
lowing purchases from the 1958 fruit and 
vegetable packs. The first figure is 
millions of pounds, and the figure follow- 
ing in parentheses is thousands of dol- 
lars: Peaches 27.6($3,500); pears 18.5 
($2,685) ; fruit cocktail 16($2,390) ; pine- 
apple products’ including juice 30 
($2,770); peas 25($2,130); tomatoes 36 
($3,302); tomato juice 42($2,400); to- 
mato catsup 13($1,000); lima beans 6.5 


($6 80); citrus juices and grapefruit 21.5 
($1,841). 


General Mackintosh said no major 
changes are planned in purchasing pro- 
cedure for 1959. “We will continue to 
purchase”, he said, “certain items” as 
needed” or quarterly. Others will be 
bought on an annual basis, dependent 
upon our best knowledge and judgment 
as to their availability and need. In 1958 
eighteen seasonal items were purchased 
as needed, while 30 were bought on the 
one-time annual basis. During the com- 
ing year we will increase our emphasis 
on direct vendor delivery to using instal- 
lations, particularly when and where 
such deliveries can be accomplished 
economically.” 


Each of the 10 Regional Market Cen- 
ters, he said, has the three-fold responsi- 
bility to purchase, distribute and inspect 
subsistence. Each directly supplies food, 
chieflly fresh products, to all military in- 
stallations in its respective area. Each 
also procures extensive quantities of non- 
perishable food products, not only for 


its installation, but for installations in 
other areas, and in the overseas theatres. 


Speaking of surplus or distress items, 
General Mackintosh said “We strongly 
resist the pressure occasionally placed 
upon us by isolated groups, asking us to 
take slow-moving products, products 
whose quality is less than we should have, 
or products that have been eliminated 
from military procurement under the 
standardization feature of the unification 
program.” 


His remarks concerning future mili- 
tary menus were most intéresting. “To- 
day we are working on a whole new 
feeding system of prepackaged meals 
for troups in combat. Under this concept 
there will be almost no need for cooks or 
K.P.’s in forward areas; no need for re- 
frigeration; no need for elaborate cook- 
ing utensils and mess_ equipment. 
Actually such meals will include dispos- 
able cooking containers and mess gear.” 
This, he said, “is becoming reality by the 
tremendous progress in dehydration of 
foods and in that completely new process 
—the preservation of foods by irradia- 
tion. 


“Industry has taken the leading role 
in the former. It has not only produced 
dehydrated foods with improved flavor 
and paletability, it has also produced 
such a new range of pre-cooked, dehy- 
drated items, that all that a cook—or 
even an individual soldier—has to do is 
to add hot water and he’s got a hot meal.” 
As if in answer to the unspoken word, 
the General added, “Let me add that any 
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measurements at a relaxed posture. 


(on special order only). 


The famous 


REFRACTOMETER 


Incorporates the following features: 
e Range of measurements: np 1.3 to ny, 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% to 95%. 
For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 
e Measuring surface of index prism always at horizontal position. 


e Observation telescope mounted stationary at an inclined position to carry out 


¢ Border line of total reflection and scales are observed simultaneously in telescope. 
e Measuring prism in heating mount can be easily interchanged. 
e All movable parts are fully protected by being entirely enclosed within the housing. 


e Special index prism in heating mount available for measurements up to np 1.85 


e For highest-accuracy measurements, an Ultra-Thermostat with different constancy 
of temperature +0.005° is available as an accessory. 


ZEISS, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


e 
Write for free detailed literature. 


GUARANTEED 
UNINTERRUPTED 
REPAIR SERVICE 
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C. CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS @ VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES ec FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e 

FIBRE DRUMS e SHIPPING CONTAINERS eo STEEL CONTAINERS eC 

PAPER CONTAINERS e@ PLASTIC CONTAINERS oe FOLDING CARTONS e 

DECOWARE® e CROWNS AND CORK e BONDWARE® eo GLASSWARE eo 

BAGS e CONOLITE” e GLASS CONTAINERS eo KRAFT WRAPPING eo 
PAPERBOARD ENVELOPES 


SHOPPERS REACH WHEN A PACKAGE BECKONS. 
A good package does more than protect. It attracts the customer’s attention, 
explains its contents, and gets the order. Packaging, which makes self-service 
possible, is America’s best salesman for fruits and vegetables. If you merchandise 
canned or frozen foods, remember .. . 


Continental has the 
package for you! 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


fears as to what irradiation may do to 
the canning industry have been long since 
allayed.” Concluding, he said, “these de- 
velopments in food preservation presage 
foods for the space age.” 


THE FEDERAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


F. Richard Burke, Assistant to the 
Deputy Administrator, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, next on the program, told 
the audience “The School Lunch market 
is not primarily a government market. 
Most of the food used in the lunch pro- 
gram is purchased by the individual 
schools from local wholesalers and re- 
tailers ...In 1957-58, for example, 
public schools received $9 million worth 
of federally donated canned fruits and 
vegetables. Their own canned fruit and 
vegetable purchases were over 6 times 
that amount—about $55 million worth. 
Canned fruit purchases ran about $23 
million; and vegetables about $32 million. 
In total, therefore, canned fruit and 
vegetable expenditures were running 
about 10 percent of the total food pur- 
chases by public schools” (something 
over a half billion dollars). 


The results of a nation-wide school 
lunch survey, made by USDA Research 
people, reporting on the kinds and 
amounts of food items purchased by 
schools, the marketing channels they 
used, and the buying practices they fol- 
low, should be available before the end 
of the fiscal year. Mr. Burke recom- 
ménded that his listeners get a copy. 


USDA’s direct buying program for the 
School Lunch Program usually amounts 
to about $15 million a year, of which an 
average of about $10 million has been 
spent on canned items. For this year the 
program was raised to $50 million under 
a special authorization provided by Con- 
gress in the USDA annual Appropria- 
tion Bill. Canned fruit and vegetable 
purchases then were increased to about 
$17 million. Under this program USDA 
buys only a portion of the schools’ annual 
needs. Even with the larger procurement 
program this year, the canned peach pur- 
chase, for example, represented but 8 one- 
half cup servings per child; stringbeans 
about 4 servings, and canned corn about 
2% servings. “That,” he said, “.s enough 
only to wet the children’s appetite for 
such canned items.” 


Mr. Burke reminded his audience that 
the School Lunch Pregram is an impor- 
tant and growing market for food. En- 
rcllments in schools below the college 
level, he said, are increasing by more 
than a million children a year. By 1965 
about 47 million children will be attending 
these schools. As new buildings are built 
to house these youngsters, and as older 
schools are modernized, more and more 
food service facilities will be available to 
meet the growing demand for lunch at 
school. 
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THE VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 

C. C. Hoskinson, Chief, Hospital and 
Technical Section, Supply Service, Vet- 
erans Administration, listed without em- 
bellishment the various steps to be fol- 
lowed in doing business with the Vet- 
erans Administration. There are three 
supply depots where canned food is 
stored and re-distributed to 170 hospitals 
located throughout the United States. 
The depots are located at Somerville, New 
Jersey; Hines, Illinois; and Wilmington, 
California. Lester Boehm, Chief of the 
Marketing Division for Subsistence, has 
his office at the Hines Depot, where all of 
the specifications are developed, the re- 
quirements, the invitations to bid issued, 
and contracts made. 

Payment for the merchandise is made 
by the receiving depots indicated on the 
purchase order. If not on the bidders’ 
list, write Mr. Boehm, Box 27, Hines, 
Illinois, and ask for Standard Form 129. 
If you are not in a position to bid on a 
particular item at the time specified on 
the invitation, but wish to remain on the 
bidders’ list, drop a postcard to the Depot 
and say so. Here the supplies of fruits 
and vegetables are purchased during the 
canning season. Usually approxmiately 
three months’ storage at the canner’s 
plant is specified. 

Copies of estimated requirement for 
1959 are now available. Bids are strictly 
competitive and awards made to the low 
bidder; inspection costs and supervision 
of loading costs to be paid by the contrac- 
tor. Present rate is $5.00 per hour. 


STATE AGENCY BUYERS 


C. L. Magnuson, Supervisor of Pur- 
chases, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Connecticut, concluded the session on 
government buying agencies. He based 
his remarks on responses received from 
20 of 45 States to whom he had written 
requesting views and data. 

Two-thirds of 1 percent of the coun- 


try’s population, he said, are confined in * 


institutions maintained by states. In 
number this totals an estimated 1,140,000 
persons. In addition to considerable 


amounts of canned fruits and vegetables ; 


produced in state institutions, some 5 
million cases, with a value of $25 million 
are purchased annually from commercial 
sources. The State of Connecticut, he 
said, annually purchases approximately 
125,000 cases of canned foods of which 
88 percent are fruits, vegetables and 
juices. In descending order with respect 
to quantity purchase, he named peaches, 
pineapple, fruit cocktail, pears, apricots, 
sweet cherries, and grapefruit, together 
with pineapple, orange, grapefruit and 
orange juices. The major items of vege- 
tables also in descending order, are 
tomatoes, tomato products, green and 


wax beans, peas, corn, asparagus, beets, | 


and sauerkraut. Eighty percent of Con- 
necticut’s canned fruit and vegetable 
purchases are made in No. 10 tins. Fruit 
juices in No. 3 cylinder cans account for 
an additional 9 percent, while purchases 
of No. 2’s and 303’s account for only 3 
percent of the total. 


The great majority of the states, he 


said, purchase with direct reference to 
the United States Standards for Grades 
promulgated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Quality-wise 23 percent of total pur- 
chases specify Grade A, 58 percent Grade 
B, and 19 percent Standards. There is a 
widespread trend, he said, toward the 
purchase of higher quality food for state 
institutions. 

Most states purchase canned foods 
every three months. Frequency, of pur- 
chase, however, is usually dictated by 
budgetary allotment periods as well as 
storage facilities. Only a very few states, 
he said, schedule their purchases to coin- 
cide with time of packs. Without excep- 
tions, it is by the competitive bidding 
process. 

To facilitate purchasing, the states re- 
commended: (1) Closer cooperation be- 
tween the industry and the USDA, 
directed toward compliance with U. S. 
Standards; (2) Increased participation 
by the industry in processing food under 
continual USDA supervision; (3) Pro- 
vide for can levels to identify quality of 
centents according to U. S. grades. 


RAW PRODUCTS SESSIONS 


The NCA Raw Products Division pre- 
sented three star-studded sessions, dis- 
cussing (1) “Raw Products Quality 
Evaluation”; (2) “Raw Products Hand- 
ling’; and (8) “Current Developments 
in the Breeding of Canning Crops”. 


It is the policy of the Raw Products 
Division not to request the speakers to 
provide copies of papers for the press. 
For that reason, although some papers 
were provided voluntarily, our summary 
will be necessarily anything but complete. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


RAW PRODUCT QUALITY 
EVALUATION 


Professor Sherman Leonard of the 


University of California, opened the ses- , 


sion on this important subject. Specifi- 
cally, he spoke of the “Influence of Ma- 
turity and Ripening on Quality of 
Peaches and Pears”. To determine the 
relationship between the raw product and 
processed quality, it is essential, he said, 


to consider variety, size, shape, color, 


chemical composition, texture, fibre con- 
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tent, pectin content, and dessert quality. 
This relationship, he said, can be establ- 
ished using objective measurements. 

Some years ago, when the work was 
first begun on the canning of Bartlett 
pears in California, the crop was har- 
vested green and growers followed a wide 
lattitude selecting harvest dates. This 
resulted in considerable losses — some- 
times up to 25 to 35 percent—at the can- 
ning plant, inefficient use of labor and 
extraordinarily high labor costs. In ad- 
dition it was almost impossible to control 
quality. 


Need for control at the growing level 
was, therefore, indicated. After consi- 
derable experimental work, the following 
basic procedures were established in pre- 
paring pears for canning: Using a 
Magnus-Taylor pressure testor (5/16 
inch plunger) harvest is begun when the 
fruit hits a pressure test of some 18 to 
21 pounds. It is then delivered to the 
processor and placed in cold storage. 
After storage the fruit is ripened in a 
ripening room at 68 degrees F. and 85 
percent relative humidity for a period of 
approximately 6 days. During the ripen- 
ing period a pressure test of the fruit 
can be measured in order to determine 
the progress of the ripening procedure. 
When it has ripened to 2 pounds pressure 
test, it is at the optimum stage of ripen- 
ing for canning. Peeling and coring 
characteristics of the fruit at this parti- 
cular moment are at the stage which 
permit minimum losses and the dessert 
quality of the fruit is at its best. As the 
season progresses, pears at lower pres- 
sure test are harvested such as 17-20 
pounds, 15-18 pounds, and 14-17 pounds, 
but at no time are there 12 and 21 pound 
pears in the same lot. This procedure is 
quite adaptable and lends itself to con- 
trol, since fruits can be stored in cold 
storage at 31 degrees F. for considerable 
length of time, and can be brought out to 
suit packing schedules and production 
capacities. 

Much the same conditions were ob- 
served in the canning of freestone 
peaches, and much the same procedures 
were used to regulate maturity received 
at the canning plant. The stages of 
maturity for peaches were determined by 
skin color and pressure tests, using the 
Magnus-Taylor fruit pressure testor 
with a 7/16 inch plunger. The maturities 
were as follows: Green, pressure test 18- 
24 pounds 10 to 12 days before tree ripe- 
hess; green straw, pressure test 13-18 
pounds 8 to 10 days before tree ripness; 
straw. pressure test 7 to 12 pounds, 4 to 
6 days before tree ripeness. After har- 
vest the fruits were ripened under con- 
trol conditions at 68 degrees F. and 75 
to 85 percent relative humidity for one, 
three. four, six, eight and ten days. As 
each of these fruits were ripened, 
Sampl-s were taken and canned to deter- 
mine ‘he canning characteristics, chemi- 
cal composition, and factors of quality. 

Thee were several significant results. 
It wa. found that drained weight in the 
cannec fruits had a very definite relation 
to the harvest maturity and the ripeness 
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at which the fruit was canned. The tree 
ripened fruit, for example, handled under 
controlled conditions, had a percent re- 
tention of 85 percent, whereas the green 
fruit, when ripened for 8 days, had per- 
cent retention of 95 percent. It was also 
found that when uniform maturities were 
harvested and then ripened under con- 
trolled conditions, the grade yield was 
improved and the finished product was 


uniform. The dessert quality of the fruit 
ripened under controlled conditions was 
equal to, or better than the dessert 
quality of tree ripened fruit, and the 
color development was good. 

In recent experiments with different 
ripening temperatures, mainly 68-77 and 
86 degrees F., some increases in the color 
and flavor development with the use of 
higher temperatures was found. 


STEEL WHITE STYLE VINER FEEDER 


Comparative field tests of this improved Viner Feeder have proved its 


capacity for outstanding performa 


* Side and outer bottom decking 
formed of single piece of steel. 
Raised edges of decking act as 
finger guides, eliminate stripping 
pods by preventing their falling 
into finger-travel space. 


New novel-type guides beneath 
lower end of deckings prevent 


* 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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nce. Note these construction features: 

jamming of feeding finger. 

Improved discharge guides allow 

fingers to carry vines further into 

viner. 

Inside width of conveyor is 

larger than that of older style 

feeders. 

* Special wide Feeder made for use 
with KEY Vine Feed Regulator. 


* 


* 


Furnished complete for 

all makes of viners. Av- 

ailable in several differ- 

ent lengths. Write for 
prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


APPLE SLICES 


Dr. Robert C. Wiley, and Arthur H. 
Thompson, of the University of Mary- 
land, reported the results of a study on 
the influence of apple variety and matur- 
ity and storage on the quality of canned 
slices. The study involved the six most 
important commercial apple varieties in 
the Appalachian Area, and was designed 
to determine certain physical and chemi- 
cal characteristics of these varieties as 
changes during maturation, their re- 
sponses to storages of different types and 
durations, pre-tests for segregation in 
storage in the yard, yield and trim data, 
and the effects of these pre-processing 
factors in canned product quality. 

In two growing seasons York and 
Golden Delicious were rated significantly 


higher than the other varieties in quality ,. 
York rated slightly’ 


of canned slices. 
higher than Golden Delicious in whole- 
ness and firmness. Color was the out- 
standing feature of the Golden Delicious, 
particularly the brightness factor. Trim 
Icsses of the two varieties are close, 


although in weight loss Golden Delicious . 


was highest of all varieties, particularly 
in common storage. 

Jonathan ranked next in quality attri- 
butes, deemed good in wholeness and 
firmness but lower in color and flavor. 
Rome and Stayman were consistently 
rated low in all factors of quality. North- 
west Greening in the one season it was 
processed, was significantly lower than 
the other varieties in all quality attri- 
butes. 

In storage study, data showed ample 
harvesting at a pre-optimum stage of 
maturity made a better processed prod- 
uct if allowed to ripen for about 20 days 
in common storage, and/or 30 to 60 days 
in cold storage. Apples harvested at 
optimum or post-optimum quality levels, 
gave the best quality of processed slices 
immediately after harvest. 

Wholeness, firmness, color and flavor, 
as evaluated by panels accounted for 


about 96 percent of the variation in apple 
slices overall scores. Color accounted for 
about 45 percent, wholeness and firmness 
50 percent, and flavor 5 percent on the 
weighted basis. 


OTHER PAPERS 


Other papers on Raw Products Quality 
Evaluation were presented by Dr. 
Arthur P. Sidwell and John N. Yeatman, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Beltsville, Maryland; Dr. Amihud 
Kramer, University of Maryland; and 
Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Doctors Sidwell and Yeatman 
spoke on “Measurement of Tomato Color, 
Defects and Internal Quality”; Dr. 
Kramer on “Objective Measurements of 
Raw Lima Bean Quality”; and in cooper- 
ation with Dr. Gould, “Raw Product 
Quality Measurements of Sweet Corn”, 


RAW PRODUCT HANDLING 


The panel discussion on raw product 
handling was extremely interesting. 
There were no papers on this session. 


Dr. W. H. Schilbe of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, and A. W. Hoguet, Jr., 
Campbell Soup Company, Napoleon, 
Ohio, reviewed their experiences using 
nailed wooden picking boxes, described in 
“THE CANNING TRADE” issue of 
February 9. Both were enthusiastic in 
describing their advantages in fast 
handling of tomatoes in the field and at 
the factory, and most especially at the 
unloading platform. A handle has been 
added to please the pickers. Cost about 
70c each including treatment. The can- 
ner makes the initial investment and 
charges them out to the grower. Storage 
problem has been solved by storing a 
good percentage of them on the farm. 
They allow about 125 boxes per acre, 100 
to the grower and 25 in reserve. Cost 
never exceeded 3 per cent a year at 
Campbells. Total since 1954—10 percent. 


Boxes of other than pine wood such as 
plastic are in prospect. 

At this session, Ray T. Floate of 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., described 
interestingly how his company hauls 
cherries from the orchard to the cannery 
in water. Experiences of actually picking 
cherries directly into water tanks were 
recounted. 

Ben K. Miles of Alton Canning Com- 
pany, Alton, New York, explained how 
his firm handles apples, beans, and beets. 

Norm Reath of Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan, continued the 
interesting program with a discussion of 
how his firm handles spinach, carrots, 
squash, and peas. 

Colored slides added to the interest in 
most cases. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
GRADING OF CANNING CROPS 


By all odds the raw products paper 
that attarcted most interest was that 
presented by Dr. E. C. Stevenson of 
Purdue University, who told of his ex- 
periments with breeding tomatoes for 
mechanical harvesting. One of the 
common spacings for tomato plants is 
5 x 3% feet and this requires 2500 plants 
per acre. Dr. Stevenson, in his trials, 
planted as many as 19,360 plants to the 
acre. To do that the rows are about 6 
inches apart and the plants one inch 
apart in the row. 

Dr. Stevenson and his associates tried 
many and different spacings. In one plot 
with about 8700 plants to the acre, on one 
variety, they obtained a 20 ton per acre 
yield on a single picking with the me- 
chanical harvester. 

He showed color slides of what he 
dubbed a “Rube Goldberg” harvester, the 
harvesting apparatus of which resembles 
a rotary garden hoe. He said the condi- 
tion of the tomatoes harvested with this 
machine was no worse than in hand 
picking. 

In reporting the tomato plant breeding 
objectives of USDA and a number of 
agricultural experiment station, Dr. C. 


Shown here at the A. T. Ferrell & Co. booth is the New Clipper 
Pea Grader which was introduced at the CM & SA exhibit held in 
conjunction with the National Canners Association annual meet- 
ing. L to R: Mr. Fettig, Fettig Canning Corp.; Otto W. Cuyler, 
Otto W. Cuyler Corp.; and H. Carter Hurst, A. T. Ferrell & Co. 
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H. Mahoney, Director of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Division, NCA, pointed out that the 
stations at California and Maryland are 
also experimenting with a dwarf type 
tomato plant for mechanical harvesting. 
It should be emphasized that the dwarf 
refers to the plant and not to the tomato 
itself. The objective is a fruit weight of 
from 5 to 8 ounces, which is in line with 
the present size of the tomato. 

Objectives in tomato plant breedings 
at other stations are: Arkansas, higher 
red color, firm and resistant to disease. 
Illinois, improvement of fruit quality 
factors, including color, total acids, firm- 
ness, and tolerance or resistance to crack- 
ing. New Hampshire, firmness, better 
color, higher ascorbic acid content, 
disease resistance, especially to late 
blight. Rutgers University, high quality 
and resistance to diseases and fruit 
cracking. Cornell University, earliness, 
resistance to cracking, and firmness of 
fruit. Geneva, New York, better varieties 
for disease resistance, smaller plants, 
early fruit, productiveness, good foliage 
cover, solid fruit, little cracking, easy to 
pack, high quality. Ohio, new disease 
resistant varieties. Pennsylvania, early 
maturity, productivity, freedom from 
cracking, good red color, firmness, and 
other desirable characteristics, including 
disease resistance. Texas, early matur- 
ity, concentrated yields, disease and 
crack resistance, and better color. 

At Beltsville disease resistance, espe- 
cially to fusarium wilt, tobacco mosaic 


virus, certain ‘foliage diseases are re- 
ceiving the most attention. At Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, the ultimate objec- 
tive is improved quality for fresh market. 
At Logan, Utah, the first objective is 
resistance to curly top virus, the second 
is further development of varieties re-- 
sistant to both fusarium and verticillium. 

Other panelist on the program included 
Dr. Donald W. Barton of Geneva Experi- 
ment Station who spoke on “Breeding 
Disease-Resistant Peas”. He said nearly 
all varieties are resistant to fusarium 
wilt; many are resistant to pea mosaic 


and bean virus, too, while a few varieties 
are resistant to fusarium near wilt. 
Various experiment stations, he said, are 
experimenting with the resistance of 
varieties to mosaic and mildew diseases, 
to which resistance or tolerance is lack- 
ing. 

Dr. W. H. Gabelman of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, at Madison, spoke 
of the breeding work at that station on 
carrots and beets. Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, 
Assistant Director, NCA Raw Products 
Research Bureau, discussed the breeding 
of peaches and pears. 


OPEN SESSION -- NCA BOARD 


Over the past several years it has 
become customary that H. Thomas Aus- 
tern, Chief Counsel of the National Can- 
ners Association, address the open 
session of the Board of Directors. His 
topic this year, as usual, “The State of 
the Nation”. The actual title “Where to 
Look and What to Believe?” 


In his opening remarks Mr. Austern 
was quick to point out that in his opinion 
no one man could know all that is going 
on in Washington. “Today it is difficult 
for any American, particularly for one 
close to the political caldron that is 
Washington, to maintain any balanced 
perspective . . . to penetrate fully any 
one of the complex public issues (foreign 
affairs, the race to conquer space, the 


booming prospects and inflationary fears 
about our domestic economy), would com- 
mand the entire time and exhaust the 
energies of any man.” 


Since it would be impossible to ade- 
quately summarize any address of Mr. 
Austern, and since space here does not 
permit the full text, pertinent passages 
from the text are reproduced here with- 
out embellishment. 


COLD WAR—“One part of the cold 
war, however, sometimes escapes general 
attention. Soviet economic assaults upon 
the West are being stepped up tre- 
mendously. The entire Sino-Soviet bloc 
is engaged in a foreign trade offensive 
of unprecedented magnitude. That far- 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


flung operation covers not only much of 
Europe, the Mid-East and Far East, and 
Africa, but also reaches even to our door- 
step in Central and South America. Al- 
most every week there is a new develop- 
ment—a disruptive trade agreement with 
Iraq, the breaking of the world aluminum 
market price by Russian exports, or, com- 
ing closer to the canning industry, the 
recent announcement that Russia now 
cooperates with the international tin 
cartel.” 


DEFENSE — “It must indeed be a 
tough and frustrating job to be a foreign 
intelligence agent assigned to Washing- 
ton to report on American defense. One 
important official insists we are far be- 
hind Russia in the missiles race. A sec- 
ond argues that we are really ahead. A 
third equally important fellow makes it 
clear that we have no present intention 
of trying to out-produce Russia in bal- 
listic missiles. A Republican Senator re- 
ports that we will soon close the gap. 
A Democratic member of the Armed 
Services Committee laments that the So- 
viets are steadily increasing their lead.” 

“Some people have wondered how any 
hard working Russian agent is supposed 
to know which statements it is safe to 
transmit to the Kremlin and which will 
probably get him sent to Siberia. How 
the ordinary American citizen can get 
at the truth is equally difficult to deter- 
mine.” 


BUDGET—“The total Federal budget 
is set at $77 billion. Over 69 per cent ($53 
billion) of that budget is for defense, 
international affairs, and veterans bene- 

“To pay interest on the present na- 
tional debt will take 10% per cent of the 
total budget—or over $8 billion. That 
interest charge is $500 million more than 
last year, but it cannot be reduced. 

“The farm program for next year is 
budgeted at $6 billion. That is slightly 
lower than - last year’s agricultural 
spending, but anyone who thinks that this 
figure will be reduced simply ignores 
political realities. 

“This leaves $10 billion—or under 13 
per cent of the total budget—for all the 
remaining expenditures by the Federal 
Government. These include Congress, the 
judiciary, all the agencies and depart- 
ments, Federal aid to housing, highways, 
and aviation, rivers and harbors, the 


postal deficit, education and_ public 
health, and unemployment compensa- 


“You can, therefore, perhaps realize 
how futile it is to hope that the proposed 
budget could be substantially reduced, 
when you remember that this $77 billion 
proposal is widely considered and _ polit- 
ically attacked as an economy program. 
Alrady there is Congressional clamor 
for substantial increases in many pro- 


TAXES—“Obviously, there can be no 
tax reductions, and additional taxes have 
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to come from certain special classes, such 
as insurance companies and some types 
of cooperatives.” 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK—“‘What will 
be the level of business . . . massive un- 
employment continues despite the im- 
provement in business . . . another big 
question is the impact of possible strikes 
... Other question marks are how many 
new automobiles can be sold, particularly 
through the spring, and how much will 
be spent by American industry for new 
plants and equipment.” 

“Still, almost everyone looks for some 
continued business improvement despite 
the different views as to how fast it 
may occur. If the momentum of the last 
quarter of 1958 can be maintained, there 
is a good basis for that optimism. In that 
calendar quarter the Gross Nationai 
Product, the economists’ label for the 
total value of all goods and_ services, 
reached an annual rate of $453 billion. 
In terms of dollars, that broke all pre- 
vious records. Even when corrected for 
a two-year increase in prices, it was still 
equal in physical volume to the levels of 
mid-1957. 

“Perhaps most encouraging, and of 
particular interest to the canning indus- 
try, the beginning of 1959 showed con- 
sumer income and purchasing at record 
highs both in dollars and in tonnage. 

“And on a long-range basis the prog- 
nostications are almost uniformly opti- 
mistic. Some people are even talking 
about the decade ahead as the ‘Soaring 
Sixties’ ”’. 


CONGRESS, COURTS AND 
AGENCIES 

AGRICULTURE — “Apart from for- 
eign affairs, the Federal budget, and de- 
fense, and the movement to make Hawaii 
our 50th state, Congress will concern it- 
self with the perennial farm problem. 
Whatever happens, we still have farm 
surpluses. Of direct interest to the can- 
ning industry are the recurrent proposals 
to include all canning crops under manda- 
tory marketing orders, to authorize 
nationwide marketing orders, to confirm 
the asserted lawful right of one farm 
coperative to combine with another in 
joint marketing, and to transfer super- 
vision of pricing conduct by cooperatives 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Justice Department. 

ANTI-TRUST — “Equaling the inter- 
est in agriculture will be the Congres- 
sional activity on the antitrust front. 
Investigations are scheduled into the 
economic structure and pricing practices 
of the baking and rug and other indus- 
tries. Tomorrow Governor Anderson will 
detail for you the current Federal Trade 
Commission investigation into concentra- 
tion in food distribtuion, the relative 
position of chain stores and voluntaries 
and cooperatives, and the extent and 
economic effort of private label selling. 
Do not be surprised if at some stage in 
this session some Congressional Commit- 
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tee takes the ball away from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“There is a multitude of proposals to 
amend and to strengthen the antitrust 
laws. One would make Robinson-Patman 
Act orders enforceable by a $5,000 fine 
for each day of violation. Another 
would require advance notice to the Goy- 
ernment of any sizable merger. The De- 
partment of Justice may get the right 
to investigate antitrust violation by a 
civil order instead of through a grand 
jury. 

“The recurrent proposals to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act have all been pre- 
sented, including S.11 to restrict the 
good faith meeting of competition, a new 
proposal to require that different prices 
may always be charged to wholesalers 
and retailers, and still another to require 
that all discounts and allowances be 
published. 

“Whenever Congress is avidly inter- 
ested in antitrust, the enforcement 
agencies always respond with increased 
activity. Both the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission will 
get more money. Both have announced 
stepped-up action against mergers, and 
this movement recently got great impetus 
from the judicial condemnation of the 
proposed Bethlehem-Youngstown merger. 
An effort to break up General Motors is 
now in the antitrust mill, along with a 
grand jury investigation of the steal 
industry on the West Coast, and active 
prosecutions in other industries. .. .” 

“Finelly, and without going into all of 
the many other areas of likely legislative 
action, Congress will concern itself with 
labor legislation. Some form of labor- 
management reform bill may be passed 
to protect unions and their members from 
racketeering. 

“The leverage of labor on the new Con- 
gress may prevent even this type of bill 
unless it also embodies some advantage 
for the unions. Any thoroughgoing’ re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Law is still 
on the horizon, but that horizon is an 
imaginary line that recedes farther into 
the distance as you approach it. 

“Tt is also almost a certainty that there 
will be a serious attempt to get an in- 
crease in the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act along with 
efforts to reduce the maximum workweek 
and to curtail the existing exemptions. 
Those of you who have been through 
many Congressional hearings on the can- 
ning industry re overtime exemptions 
may be called upon for a repeat perform- 
ance. 

“The Labor Department is also active 
in formulating new regulations under the 
Wage and Hour Law. The Food and 
Drug Administration, with an increased 
appropriation, is expected to step up its 
enforcement of misbranding. As many 
of you know, a number of states are now 
engaging in a frolic of their own in the 
labeling field, and in some instances have 
required national label changes to meet 
the view of one or two states. In some 
areas state agencies have seized prod- 
ucts whose labeling is not being chal- 
lenged by the FDA.” 
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OTHER CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Forty Niner Service Award 
To Dr. Cruess 


DR. WILLIAM V. CRUESS, Professor 
Emeritus, University of California at 
Berkeley, California, received the 6th 
Annual Service Award presented by the 
Forty Niners on the occasion of their 
10th anniversary meeting, Friday eve- 
ning, February 20, at the Blackstone 
Hotel. A select group of industry leaders 
joined The Forty Niners in honoring 
Dr. Cruess. 

The award is presented each year to 
honor individuals whose contribtuions to 
the canning industry are outstanding. 
Professor Sherman Leonard of the Uni- 
versity of California, recounted the pro- 
fessional achievements of Dr. Cruess 
while Dr. Emil M. Mrak of the Univer- 
sity of California, spoke on Dr. Cruess 
the man. Frank S. Langsenkamp, Presi- 
dent of The Forty Niners, presented the 
award and officially bestowed on Dr. 
Cruess a lifetime membership in the 
organization. 

Dr. Cruess now joins a growing -list 
of other great men whose contributions 
have been officially recognized by The 
Forty Niners: Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott 
(1954), Dr. John Charles Walker (1955), 
Dr. Louis Gardner MacDowell (1956), 
Carlos Campbell (1957), and Dr. C. Olin 
Ball (1958). 

Dr. Cruess’ service to the canning in- 
dustry spans a period of 48 years, begin- 
ning in 1910. He has published five books 
and the amazing total of 895 publications 
—Forty six on canning, 58 on dehydration, 
32 on enzyme and enzyme technology, 13 
on food micro-biology, 43 on freezing 
preservation, 77 on fruit and vegetable 
juices, 37 on jams, jellies, preserves and 
candied fruit products, 9 on meat and 
fish, 11 on the nutritional value of foods, 
47 on olive products and olive processing, 
138 on the utilization of fruits, 85 on 
wine, ete., ete., ete. 

Ir. Cruess pioneered in the acidifica- 
tion of vegetables for canning. He was 
the first to report on the production of 
fruit nectars, peach, pear, apricot and 
others, and blends of fruit nectars. As 
early as 1914 Dr. Cruess reported on the 
canning of orange juice. In an effort to 
utilize surplus peaches and pears in the 
period 1922-24, Dr. Cruess and J. H. 
Iris, packed and sold diced peaches and 
diced pears in the Berkeley markets . . 
the forerunner of fruit cocktail. He was 
the first man to systematically conduct 
reseirch work on the dehydration of 
fruits and vegetables and nuts. He intro- 
duced pasteurization during pickling of 
ripe olives to prevent spoilage—these are 
Just some of his many contributions. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

This was the Tenth Anniversary Meet- 
ing of The Forty Niners formed in 1949 
as a service group to assist the National 
Canners Association, the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and 
other organizations affiliated with the 
canning industry in the conduct of their 
affairs. In honor of the occasion, Presi- 
dent Edward E. Burns of the Nationai 
Canners Association, President Watson 
Rogers of the National Food Brokers 
Association, and President John C. Swift 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, paid tribute to this group 
of supplier executives. 

As President of the National Canners 
Association, Mr. Burns acknowledged 
“the great help The Forty Niners rend- 
ered to the conduct of our Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Banquet here in Chicago two 
years ago. Various presidents and staff 
members of NCA have also been bene- 
ficiaries of the aid you have given to 


state conventions.” He congratulated 
The Forty Niners especially for the es- 
tablishment of the Annual _ Service 
Award, designed to promote achievement 
and recognition of merit in the forward 
progress of the canning industry. 


Complimenting the group on its basic 
goal of promoting the welfare of the 
canning industry, NFBA President Wat- 
son Rogers said that no one could over- 
look the tremendous service rendered by 
machinery and supplies people in the 
constant effort to improve .the produc- 
tion and quality of canned foods. 


In the way of a challenge, Mr. Rogers 
called on The Forty Niners as friends 
and advisors to the canning industry, to 
point out to canners the advantages and 
the serious need of a clean, healthy, sound 
canned foods marketing program. “At 
future anniversaries may The Forty 
Niners continue to be hailed for their 
contribution to a quality pack, and in 
addition be praised for their efforts to 
encourage stable marketing programs.” 


Recalling that it was just near the end 
of the career of the late Sam Gorsline, 
former Secretary of the Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, that The 
Forty Niners were formed, CMSA Presi- 
dent John Swift said “I do not know what 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation would have done without The 
Forty Niners during the last 10 conven- 
tions of our Association. The formation 
of The Forty Niners marked a milestone 
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in Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation history.” 

He credited The Forty Niners with 
helping present Secretary Dave Lewis 
get on his feet at the start of his career 
at CMSA, who, he said, without the help 
of The Forty Niners, couldn’t possibly 
have established the friendships for ob- 
taining volunteer cooperation that Sam 
had so ably maintained over the years. ... 
“We know that they have now become an 
indispensible part of putting on an ex- 
hibit, as well as the social functions of 
the National Canners Association. ... I 
am personally proud to be counted as 
a member of The Forty Niners, and hope 
to join my associates in being present at 
these annual meetings for a long time 
to come.” 


13TH ANNUAL TUPCO 
BREAKFAST 


The 13th Annual Tupco Breakfast, 
sponsored by the United Products Com- 
pany, was held in the main dining room 
of the Illinois Athletic Club, Sunday 
morning, February 22. There were some 
150 to 175 canners and other associates 
of Tupco on hand to hear reports of the 
year’s technical developments at Tupco. 
After a brief introduction by Paul Cover 
of The United Company, Alan J. Wee- 
man, President of Shawano Canning 
Company, Shawano, Wisconsin, intro- 
duced Ralph Cover, President of the 
United Products Company. 

Mr. Cover said that the 1958 reported 
pack of cream corn by his licencees under 
its patents, totaled practically a million 
cases more than that of any previous 
year. The quality of the pack, the said, is 
reflected in the National Corn Cutting 
Bee, and is correspondingly higher. He 
invited all in atendance to view the cut- 
tings, after a brief review of the advan- 
tages of automatic ear and _ size 
separation. 


WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE 


A number of farm corporations are 
being formed in Wisconsin for the pur- 
pose of organizing and becoming mem- 
bers of a Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation. The Cooperative, as yet unnamed, 
will market the vegetable products of the 
farm corporations, after these products 
have been processed and packed by Wis- 
consin canning companies. Approximate- 
ly twenty farm corporations are expected 
to become initial members of the 
Cooperative. 

The decision to market canned prod- 
ucts cooperatively is an outgrowth of the 
work of Canners Service, Inc., an asso- 
ciation of independent vegetable canners 
organized last summer to study common 
marketing problems. 

The marketing plan was developed 
with the aid of governmet. University 
and farm experts in the cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products. 

The Cooperative will market in 1959 
canned peas, corn, green beans, wax 
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beans, green lima beans, beets and possi- 
bly other vegetable crops. All canned 
products will be quality graded by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to insure that the consumer receives 
canned foods of uniform quality. Govern- 
ment grading will also enable the house- 
wife, for the first time, to select canned 
foods according to quality standards 
established by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Cooperative 
will merchandise a portion of the canned 
vegetables under new labels and brand 
names. 


CMSA RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


All officers of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association were re-elected 
at the Annual Meeting held in Chicago 
on Sunday morning, February 22. 


John C. Swift, General Sales Manager 
of the White Cap Company, a subsidiary 
of Continental] Can Company, Chicago, 
continues in the office of President; Wil- 
liam E. Vaughn of American Can Com- 


Colorful display materials are being 
offered free to the grocery trades to 
stimulate sales of the finest canned pea 


crop in history. Pretty Joan Kagann, 
National Canned Pea Queen, displays the 
two pieces available—a 14 x 11 stack 
card and a shelf talker, both designed to 
encourage multiple-unit sales of canned 
peas. The posters urge consumers to 
“Stock Up Now” and “Canned Peas Are 
Better Than Ever.” Ample space is left 
for brand name and price. Canned peas 
are also being given an intensive con- 
sumer publicity program, with wide- 
spread use of recipes and photographs on 
food pages of newspapers, magazines, 
Sunday supplements, and on radio and 
TV. Quantities of the point-of-sale ma- 
terials are available from the National 
Canned Pea Council, Room 900, 39 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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pany, New York, in the office of Vice 
President; and W. D. Lewis of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the office of Secretary 
Treasurer. 


New Directors elected were Albert E. 
Heekin, Jr., President of the Heekin 
Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
William J. Nighbert, Link Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago, succeeding John W. 
Fisher, Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 
Indiana; and M. R. Feeney, Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., Chicago, whose terms had 
expired. 


Directors held over are Charles E. 
Schick, Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; Joe R. Urschel, 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, 
Indiana; R. S. Meighen, Weirton Steel 
Division of National Steel Corporation, 
Weirton, West Virginia; and Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Clifford C. Wilson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, continues as Ex-Officio. 


All committee chairmen made favor- 
able reports for convention activities. 


JANSEN HEADS OLD GUARDS 


Nicholas J. Jansen, the broker, who 
makes his happy home in Cincinnati, was 
elected President of the Old Guard So- 
ciety at the Annual Meeting and Buffet 
Supper held in the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 22. Mr. Jansen succeeds S. B. Cut- 
right of the Illinois Canning Company, 
who was unable to attend the Meeting, 
and for whom Mr. Jansen presided. 

Robert L. Eirich, H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany, Baltimore, was elected 1st Vice 
President; and Fred M. Moss, Idaho 
Canning Company, Payette, Idaho, was 
elected 2nd Vice President. John Dingee, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, continues as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


TY YOUNG HEADS YOUNG 
GUARDS 


The Board of Directors of the Young 
Guard Society met in Chicago on Sunday 
afternoon, February 22, and _ elected 
Tyrus R. Young, Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Ine., New Freedom, Pennsylvania, 
President, succeeding George H. Horsley, 
The Horsley Company, Ogden, Utah, who 
becomes Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

Robert B. Connelly of American Can 
Company, Indianapolis, was elected 1st 
Vice President; David S. Nay, Selected 
Spices, Inc., Detroit, 2nd Vice President; 
and A. W. Dutcher, John H. Dulany & 
Son, Fruitland, Maryland, 3rd _ Vice 
President. Herbert E. Shek, H. S. 
Crocker Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
continues as Secretary Treasurer; and 
Arthur J. Judge, “The Canning Trade”, 
Baltimore, continues as Recording Secre- 
tary. 
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FORTY NINERS RE-ELECT 
OFFICERS 


All officers of The Forty Niners were 
re-elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
group held in Chicago on Friday after- 
noon, February 20. 

Continued in office are Frank S. Lang- 
senkamp, F. H. Langsenkamp Company, 
Indianapolis, President; Edward E. 
Judge, “The Canning Trade”, Baltimore, 
Vice President; Charles E. Schick, 
Waukesha Foundry Company, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, Secretary Treasurer. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE HONORS 
ITS 50 YEAR POLICY HOLDERS 


Warner’s Canners Exchange, the indus- 
try’s fire insurers of Chicago, honored 
its 50 year policy holders at a luncheon 
held in the Regency Room of the Shera- 
ton-Blackstone Hotel in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 19. Those firms who were pre- 
sented certificates of recognition in 
celebrating their 50th year of subscriber- 
ship, were: P. A. Bonvallets Sons, F. W. 
Gunther Company, Corn Blossom Foods 
(successor to Independence Canning Cor- 
poration), Green Giant Company (suc- 
cessor to Iowa Canning Company), 
Markesan Canning Company, Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc. (successor to South 
Haven Preserving Company), Otoe Food 
Products, Reynolds Brothers, Inc., C. W. 
Swaim Canning Company, Waterloo Can- 
ning Association, R. S. Watson & Son, 
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Woods Cross Canning Company, and 
Victor Preserving Company. 

Representing these policy holders, and 
present for the luncheon, were: Lyle 
Thompson of the Green Giant Company, 
Hazen Kaul of Markesan Canning Com- 
pany, Robert L. Hutchinson of Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc., Karl Nelson of Otoe 
Food Products, Don Reynolds of Reynolds 
Brothers, Inc., and Donald Tobin of 
Victor Preserving Company. Representa- 
tives from the other firms honored were 
unable to attend the luncheon due to 
their arrival at the convention too late 
to do so. 

Others in attendance were the members 
of the Advisory Committee: Edward B. 
Cosgrove of Green Giant Company, F. A. 
Stare of Stokely-Van Camp, W. J. 
Prucha of California Packing Corpora- 
tion, C. A. Brinkman of H. J. Heinz 
Company, and A. E. Brown of Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc. 

Those from the main office were: J. E. 
Warner, President; M. R. Feeney, Vice 
President; N. H. Tobey, Vice President; 
M. R. Eddy, 2nd Vice President; and 
E. H. Meyer, 2nd Vice President. 

Fieldmen in attendance were: J. A. 
Witt, R. J. Papp, J. T. Utter, and K. E. 
Hiller. 

Mr. Stare served as Master of Cere- 
monies for the presentation. He gave a 
brief review of the history of the forma- 
tion of Canners Exchange, and as he pre- 
sented the certificates to the individual 


firms, drew upon his background of years 
of experience in the canning industry to 
comment personally on the background of 
these companies and that of some of their 
founders. 

“It is interesting to note”, Mr. Stare 
reminded “that ever since the Canners 
Exchange began the National Canners 
Association has been prominent in its 
operation. One or more NCA presidents 
active or past, has been a member of the 
Advisory Committee. There are three 
past NCA presidents on the Committee 
at the present time—Ward Cosgrove, Ed 
Brown, and myself”, he reminded. “And 
going backward from memory only, the 
following other presidents of NCA have 
served on the Committee: Mare Hutchin- 
son, Carroll Lindsey, Ed Richmond, 
Harry Cannon, Ed Trego, George Num- 
sen, W. R. Roach, Lon Sears, Charlie 
Crary, and George Bailey. 

All of the men, and there were 8, who 
were not past presidents of NCA, who 
have served on the Advisory Committee, 
have been prominent men. These are: 
Frank Van Camp, L. J. Risser, T. H. 
Shriver, A. M. Lester, S. E. Comstock, 
D. C. Townson, W. J. Prucha, and C. A. 
Brinkman. 

“The executives of Canners Exchange 
from the founder through to the present 
second generation, and very capable staff, 
have done an outstanding job of under- 
writing, inspection, engineering, and 
managing for over a half century”, Mr. 
Stare said. 
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PULPERS? 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away... 
but they’re costing you money every hour! The old timers 
simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 

To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency . . . 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 

Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly. 
vides any degree of pomace you 
want—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is in operation! Result: Rawstock 
waste eliminated; product quality 
effectively controlled; production 
costs substantially reduced. 

The Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
senkamp products for the canning 
Write for illustrated bulletin. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


..a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


INDIANA 
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Wisconsin Canners Association has com- 
pleted program plans for the Spring 
Meeting to be held in Madison, March 
18 and 19. A Processors Conference will 
begin at 9:00 A.M. on March 18 in the 
Wisconsin Center Building at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A Labor Supply 
Conference will be held at 8:00 P.M. on 
March 18 at the Loraine Hotel. The Can- 
ners Safety Institute will be held on 
March 19 at the Loraine Hotel, with 
registration at 8:30 A.M. 


Dr. Emil M. Mrak, formerly in charge 
of the Department of Food Technology, 
University of California, has been ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the University of 
California at Davis. 


Sampson Canning Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, has appointed John 
H. Mitchell Company, Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, as representative for the Chicago 
and surrounding territory. 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
plans to begin construction work shortly 
on a one-million-case distribution ware- 
house in Oakland, Calif., adjacent to its 
F. M. Ball Division plant. The new fa- 
cility will be used to consolidate ship- 
ments of its products from the three Dole 
plants on the Pacific Coast. Plans for 
the plant have been prepared and the 
building will be completed well before the 
packing season gets under way next 
summer. 


National Can Corporation has appoint- 
ed Paul A. Reemsnyder, formerly Con- 
troller and Purchasing Agent for the 
company’s Cleveland, Ohio plant, to the 
position of Purchasing Agent for the 
Central Division. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company — 
Faustin J. Solon, after a career of 48 
years with Owens-Illinois, retired on 
January 31. Mr. Solon joined the Owens 
Bottle Company in Toledo in 1910, served 
in the production end of the business 
until he entered sales after World War I. 
When Owens Bottle was merged with 
Illinois Glass Company to form the pre- 
sent company in 1929, Mr. Solon became 
manager of pharmaceutical sales. Two 
years later he was named general sales 
manager of the Glass Container Division, 
a position he held until 1941. He has been 
a vice president since 1934. He and Mrs. 
Solon reside in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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National Pickle Packers Association 
will hold a Pickle Plant Sanitation School 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on April 
9. The Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Drake Hotel on 
October 29 and 30. 


Tri-Staters Elect—At a recent meeting 
of the Tri-Staters Society, an informal 
social group interested in friendly rela- 
tions between all people connected with 
the food packing industry in the Tri- 
State area, H. Edwin Jones of Howard E. 
Jones & Company, Baltimore food brok- 
ers, was elected President. The Society 
works independently but is closely related 
to the Tri-State Packers Association and 
conducts social gatherings during the 
time of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion’s meetings. The Society will sponsor 
a Smorgasbord Buffet Dinner on the 
night of March 19 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore during the spring 
meeting of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


Minute Maid Corporation will soon be- 
gin work in clearing a 5300 acre marsh 
area near Fort Pierce, Florida, for the 
planting of a Valencia orange grove, 
which is claimed will be the largest in 
the world. Drainage and land prepara- 
tion is expected to get under way within 
the month. Some 400,000 Valencia orange 
trees will be planted on the site, which is 
expected to produce in excess of 1,500,000 
boxes of oranges annually. 


“The Move is to Multiples”, a new 32 
page booklet published by Mead-Atlanta 
Paper Company, describes the results of 
the Food Topics-Mead test of multi-packs 
for food products at two supermarket 
chains. The booklet is available by writ- 
ing: P. O. Box 4417, Atlanta 2, Georgia. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has appointed Henry C. Vacketta to 
the position of chief application engineer 
for the firm’s Eastern operations in 
Hoopeston, Illinois. Mr. Vacketta is a 
graduate food technologist, having re- 
ceived his degree from the University 
of Illinois. He joined the company in 
1956 after release from active duty in 
the U. S. Navy, and embarked on an 
extensive training program, bringing him 
into close contact with manufacturing 
techniques and production. In his new 
capacity he will assist Thomas N. Mar- 
tin, sales manager for the Division’s 
Eastern operations. 
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Strike Averted — The strike that 
promised for a time to shut down the 
pineapple industry in the Hawaiian 
Islands has been averted and workers 
with the seven pineapple companies will 
continue without a break. At the height 
of the season about 7500 workers are 
employed and the companies have an 
annual output valued at about $115,000,- 
000. The agreement signed by field and 
cannery workers and operators is along 
unique lines, but falls short of the union 
shop. Workers have three alternatives 
and it remains to be seen how they will 
divide. They may join the union and 
pay dues, may pay dues without joining, 
or they may decline to follow either of 
these plans. In the latter ese the 
equivalent of dues will be deducted from 
their pay checks and paid into a fund 
to go to charities agreed upon in advance. 


Shrimp Canning Automated — How 
automation has taken over in the shrimp 
canning industry was described in a re- 
cent release by the Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion of Middletown, Ohio, entitled ‘“Pro- 
gress with Armco Special Steels”. The 
handsomely illustrated piece describes 
operations of the 39 year old Robinson 
Canning Company at Westwego, Loui- 
siana. About five years ago Robinson 
built a brand new plant, equipping it with 
the most modern automatic peeling and 
deveining equipment. To withstand the 
corrosive action of the salt covered 
shrimp, and to provide the ultimate in 
sanitation, the firm made generous use 
of stainless steel equipment in the new 
plant. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has 
formed a new Central Region in order to 
better serve customers in Michgian, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky under the 
management of Harvey C. Tull, formerly 
district sales manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia office. Mark T. Concannon, 
former manager of closure sales for the 
Middle Atlantic Region, succeeds, Mr. 
Tull at Philadelphia. Seth R. Schneille 
has been appointed manager of aerosol 
product sales and will work out of the 
Philadelphia office and be responsible for 
the development and promotion of all 
aerosol containers and related fitments. 


John B. Mahool, prominent Baltimore 
food broker, is convalescing from a 
severe coronary attack suffered early last 
December. His condition is said to be 
very satisfactory. 
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Formal announcement has been made 
of the consummation of a deal whereby 
the Transamerica Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has disposed of its interests 
in the fish canning industry. This con- 
cern held the controlling interest in the 
Columbia River Packers Association 
from 1946 until recently when it began 
retiring from the canning field The hold- 
ings of the big insurance company were 
acquired by Castle & Cooke Inc., of 
Honolulu, T.H. and Robert E. Dant, of 
San Francisco. Columbia River Packers 
were rated as one of the top four or five 
salmon and tuna canners in the country, 
with plants in Astoria, Oregon; Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Honolulu, T.H., and Naknek, 
Alaska. 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF 
ORANGES 


Exposure to sunlight has an important 
influence on the vitamin content of 
oranges, a study of seasonal changes in 
Florida citrus fruits has revealed. Fruits 
grown on the outside of the tree, and 
exposed to the sunshine, contain some 14 
to 48 percent more ascorbic acid than 
those grown on the shaded, inside 
fruits, the concentration of ascrobic acid 
when calculated as miligrams per milli- 
liter of juice, gradually becomes less. 


The findings were reported by Dr. Paul 
L. Harding, Quality Maintenance and 


Improvement Section, Biological Science 
Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, at Orlando, Florida, in the 
November issue of “The Citrus Industry”. 


Glorietta faney California Tomato 
Juice, a product of Santa Clara Packing 
Co., San Jose, Calif., is being packed for 
the first time in glass decanters for dis- 
tribution in the New England states. 
Company officials decided to try this test- 
pack in glass to bring out the color and 
heavy body of the California juice. De- 
canters are manufactured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company; closures’ by 
White Cap Co., and labels by Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp. 


BEER CAN WIDENS 
LEAD IN USE 


The beer can, with another record pro- 
duction year in sight, will again widen 
its lead as the top metal container for 
an individual product, the American Can 
Company forecasts. 

Out of a total production of 41.8 billion 
cans foreseen for 1959, approximately 
8.8 billion will be beer cans, predicted 
Robert C. Stolk, vice president in charge 
of Canco Division sales. This means that 
better than one out of five cans—more 
exactly four out of 19—will be for beer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


John Porn, district sales manager for 
Continental Can Company at Kansas 
City,, died in his sleep at the convention 
on Thursday, February 19. 


Philip Corkran, 50 year old President : 
of the Vegetable Growers Association * 


of Maryland, died suddenly on February 
27 at his home near Rhodesdale, Mary- 
land. Mr. Corkran and his brothers op- 
erated the Chesterfield Farms in Upper 
Dorchester County and supplied produce 
to some of the local Baltimore canners. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Dora 
Corkran; and two daughters, Shirley 
and Phyllis; a sister, Mrs. T. Hamill 
Smith of East New Market, Maryland; 
and four brothers, Orville, Emery, Wil- 
liam and Edward, all of Rhodesdale. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 
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New Shuttleworth Model 3 Case Packer 


SHUTTLEWORTH INTRODUCES 
NEW CASE PACKER 


At the recent National Canners Con- 
vention in Chicago, the Shuttleworth 
Machinery Corporation of Warren, 
Indiana, unveiled their latest addition to 
their can handling equipment, the all new 
Model 3 Shuttleworth Case Packer. 

William M. (Mac) Myers, Sales 
Manager of Shuttleworth, reports that 
the interest on the new machine went far 
beyond all expectations. 

The machine is designed and engi- 
neered to provide the speed and flexi- 
bility of operations so vital to the modern 
packer. Mr. Myers reports these advan- 
tages: Less than ten minutes required to 
change from one size to any other; will 
handle the entire range of cans from 202 
to #10 inclusive, including flats and 
squats; will handle aluminum cans, glass 
jars or bottles and paper packages; self- 
alines empty cartons nad packs can be 
either single or double tiers; will not dent 
or break glass containeres; constructed 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


completely of stainless steel and alumi- 
num; requires less than 20 square feet of 
floor space including conveyor; is com- 
pletely self-contained, just plug in it and 
it is ready to operate; provide high speed 
capacity; and moderately priced. The 
machine can also be used as a Case Un- 
packer with a few modifications. 


The Model 3 Case Packer is another 
step in the production and development 
of durable, compact, highly efficient and 
moderately priced can handling equip- 
ment for packers, and joins the other suc- 
cessful Shuttleworth machines, the Un- 
scrambler and Crate Dumper. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing Shuttleworth Machinery Cor- 
poration, Warren, Indiana, or “THE 
CANNING TRADE”. 


National Can Corporation will build a 
new can plant at Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
this year with a production capacity of 
10 million cans weekly. The 125,000 
square foot plant, National’s 18th, will be 
built on a 15 acre site along the Western 
Maryland Railroad a mile East of Han- 
over. The new plant will supply cans to 
about 30 canners in the vicinity, includ- 
ing Hanover Canning Company and D. E. 
Winebrenner Company, both of Hanover. 
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Truck-Man Lift Trucks, announces a 
new Model “75” platform lift truck with 
a 7500 lb. capacity for skids or racks. 
The new truck features one finger power 


steering, electric starter, and a “No- 
Spin” differential that delivers constant 
power to both drive wheels. Either wheel 
will drive the truck if the other is on ice, 
grease or in a depression where it does 
not have traction. For rough terrain or 
outdoor use, pneumatic drive tires are 
23 x 8.00—10 ply for maximum traction; 
for indoor use, 6.50 x 10—10 ply pneu- 
matics are normally furnished. Mold-on 
type load wheels are a full 7” wide for 
extra footing on soft ground when used 
outdoors. For further information, write 
“The Canning Trade.” 


Consistency Control—Technical Bul- 
letin 90-110-15, “Controls consistency in- 
Stream,” describes Bowman Apple Prod- 
ucts Company’s solution to the problem 
of controlling consistency of their apple- 
sauce. Consistency is now controlled con- 
tinuously and automatically by in-stream 
unit called a Plastometer. Manufactured 
by Fischer & Porter Co., the unit is suit- 
able for other products such as_ baby 
foods, tomato products, and cream-style 
corn. For free copy of this case history, 
write Fischer & Porter Co., 839 Jackson- 
ville Road, Hatboro; Pa. 


PASTEURIZER-COOLER ALSO WASHES & DRIES CON- 
TAINERS—A _ pasteurizer-cooler unit which pasteurizes and 
cools preducts in their containers and also washes and dries the 
containers has been announced by tandard Metal Products Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of custom food processing and canning 


equipment, 


Filled and capped, the containers are delivered to the pasteurizer- 


cooler where they are steam-heated to a pre-set pasteurizing 
temperature for a pre-selected amount of time. The containers 
are then washed with a fine spray-mist of water which also cools 
the containers and their contents as it evaporates. After cooling, 
the containers are air-dried by blower units. Add-on sections are 
available to meet expanded production or cooling requirements. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


A Moderate Upturn—lInterest In Short Items 
—Tomatoes Take On Firmer Tone—Peas 
Unsettled—Corn Strongly Held—lInquiry For 
Beans—Beets Firm—Citrus Stiffens—Coast 
Fruits Strong—Routine Fish Demand. 


By York Stater”’ 


New York, March 6, 1959 


THE SITUATION—A moderate up- 
turn in canned foods demand developed 
here during the week, with chains and 
wholesalers seeking additional supplies 
of West Coast fruits. In the vegetable 
line, replacement buying continued in 
tomatoes, peas were lagging, and there 
was fairly active inquiry for corn and 
beans. Canned fish markets were without 
important change. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Buyers are begin- 
ning to move to get their inventories in 
order for the second quarter, and are 
seeking to build up holdings in a limited 
way on items where only small carry- 
overs are in’prospect, and where, in con- 
sequence, higher prices may be looked 
for when the 1959 packs begin to go into 
the cans. Buyers are operating on a 
more informed basis as a result of con- 
tacts during the recent NCA meeting, 
many of them having been able to pick 
up small lots of canned foods from estab- 
lished suppliers on some of the items 
which are in short supply in the open 
market. 


TOMATOES.—With canner carryover 
holdings dwindling rapidly, and many 
packers now at the sold-up position, toma- 
toes are taking on a firmer tone in the 
tri-states. Standard 1s are well held at 
$1.00, with 303s at $1.25 and 2%s at 
$2.00 and better, while 10s are held at 
$7.00 minimum. On extra standards, 
limited supplies of 303s are reported 
available at $1.45, with 244s at $2.40 and 
10s ut $7.50. Florida canners are reported 
offering standard 1s down to 95 cents, 
with 303s at $1.20 and 10s about $6.75. 
California standard 303s are reported 
still available at $1.25, with 24s at $1.75 
and !0s at $6.50, while choice solid pack 
range up from $1.40 for 308s, $1.95-$2.00 


for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 
neries, 
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PEAS.—With a carryover of 10,000,000 
cases in prospect in canned peas this 
season, and higher packing costs in the 
offing, canners in the midwest are re- 
ported planning sharp acreage reduc- 
tions for the coming season. Pricewise, 
the market is still far from strong, and 
buyers are rather consistently under- 
bidding canner quotations when coming 
into the market for supplies. In the tri- 
states, standard pod run Alaskas are 
quoted at $1.10, but some are reported 
obtainable at about $1.07%. On extra 
standards, pod-run Alaskas are quoted 
at $1.20, with 3-sieve at $1.30. On fancy 
1 sieve Alaskas, canners are unwilling 
to quote below $2.00. Standard pod-run 
sweets are quoted at $1.10, with extra 
standards at $1.20. 


CORN.—Offerings of corn continue on 
the short side, with many canners hold- 
ing back small unsold stocks to take care 
of regular outlets for the remainder of 
the current marketing season. Prices are 
strongly maintained, and will probably 
go higher on open-market offerings before 
the season is ended. 


BEANS.—A better inquiry for both 
green and wax beans is reported, and 
canners are holding firm at lists, which 
remain unchanged. 


BEETS.—New York State canners are 
reported running out on some items in 
canned beets, and the market is on the 
firm side. Standard cut 303s are general- 
ly held at 90 cents, with fancy sliced 
at $1.15 and fancy diced at 95 cents, with 
an occasional offering at 92% cents. 


1958 edition Published June °58 
1959 edition Ready June ’59 


3.00 per Copy 
P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


CITRUS.—Orange juice prices con- 
tinue to stiffen, and another hike is in 
prospect when canners begin running on 
Valencias. Canners are currently holding 
2s at $1.70-$1.75, with 46 ounce at $4.00 
to $4.10. Offerings of blended are also 
beginning to tighten up, and the market 
is firm at around $1.45 on 2s and $3.25 
or better on 46-ounce. Grapefruit juice, 
however, is in fairly liberal supply. On 
2s offerings are reported anywhere from 
$1.10 to $1.17%, with 46-onuce quoted 
all the way from $2.30 to $2.60, as to 
brand and seller. Grapefruit sections are 
firm, with 303s at $1.8214-$1.85, while 
citrus salad is firm at $2.75 for fancy 
303s, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—With can- 
ners sold out on apricots, buyers are be- 
ing forced to seek additional supplies in 
the re-sale market, with current values 
sharply over last-quoted cannery prices. 
... On fruit cocktail, canners are now 
firm at a minimum of $2.25 on choice 
303s and $3.50 on 2's, with fancy at 
$2.35 for 303s and $3.65-$3.75 for 2%s. 
. Fruits for-salad are also holding 
firm, with fancy 303s ranging $3.20-$3.25 
and 2%s $5.00-$5.15. . . . Cling peaches 
are stronger, choice 303s being held at 
$1.95, with 2%s at $2.80, while on stand- 
ard offerings are reported at $1.85 and 
$2.75, respectively. ... While canners are 
talking higher prices on Bartlett: pears, 
no advance has materialized, and offer- 
ings are still reported as low at $2.45 on 
fancy 303s and $3.85-$3.90 on 2%s, with 
choice at $2.25 and $3.40, respectively, 
and standards at $2.10 and $3.15. 


OTHER FRUITS.—Moderate demand 
is reported for apple sauce, with canner 
quotations unchanged. A somewhat simi- 
lar condition applies to the market for 
red sour pitted cherries. 


SALMON.—Recent heavy buying has 
pretty well cleaned up the market on 
chums and canners have been able to 
maintain their dayanced price schedules, 
which find summer pack talls firm at 
$17.50 per case, with halves at $10.75. 
Pinks are firm at $20.50 for talls and 
$12.75 for halves, while medium reds 
command $26.50 and $15, and reds $32 
and $19.50, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


OTHER CANNED FISH. — Routine 
demand is reported in tuna and sardines, 
and quotations are without change... . 
Reports from the Gulf note a tightening 
of supplies in small and medium shrimp, 
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but supplies of other sizes are expected 
to be sufficient for trade needs until can- 
ning resumes after May 1. Current offer- 
ings find deveined broken at $4.90 for 
24/4, oz., with small at $5.70, medium 
at $5.95, large at $6.75 and jumbo at 
$7.25, all f.o.b. Gulf cannery basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Returns To Post-Convention Norm— 

Eastern Tomatoes Gain A Little—Tomato 

Juice Slow—Kraut Movements Increase— 

Corn Scarce — Citrus Active — Applesauce 

Moving Well—Pineapple Situation—Cock- 
tail Holds Spotlight. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Illinois, March 5, 1959 


THE SITUATION.—With the Can- 
ner’s Convention now out of the way, the 
Chicago trade have again settled down to 
normal procedure and that is just about 
where current trading is at the moment. 
There are a few exceptions where dis- 
tributors are looking ahead and also 
doing something about the situation but 
the bulk of business passing is of the 
routine variety. 


Of the exceptions, citrus leads the 
parade. Buyers here jumped in heavily 
tion of a higher market which had since 
tionof a higher market which has since 
moved to $4.05 and this week to $4.25. 
Cocktail also came in for considerable 
attention and shipments now enroute to 
this market are heavy. Again, the reason 
was higher prices announced sometime 
ago to become effective the last day of 
February. A California tax day made 
the timing on this one just right and 
officials there are going to have a lot less 
cocktail to tax than if a price increase 
had not been announced. Now it appears 
that applesauce is moving to higher 
ground and canners will find buyers here 
ready and willing to buy before the high- 
er prices take hold. There is also a lot 
of interest in all green cuts and tips 
asparagus and that’s because local can- 
ners are sold up tightly. It’s still three 
months before the local new pack will 
be ready and prices have moved up sharp- 
ly on anything that is still left unsold. 
On the other hand, peas continue in the 
doldrums with little likelihood of any 
improvement until the trade are con- 
vinced the industry really means business 
about cutting acreage. Tomato juice slid 
off again this week bringing prices down 
to their lowest level since the pack began. 


TOMATOES.—The market on stand- 
ard tomatoes from Eastern sources seems 
to be gaining a little strength but local 
canners have not been that successful. 
The going market on standard 303s out 
of Indiana and Ohio remains at $1.30 for 
303s and $7.25 to $7.50 for tens. Extra 
standards are no better than $1.50 to 
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$1.60 for 303s and $8.00 to $8.25 for tens. 
Sales and shipments have perked up 
somewhat but they still are not what 
they should be to put a firm foundation 
under prices. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS. — Canners 
have been having their problems with 
tomato juice ever since the pack was 
finished and they haven’t improved their 
position a bit. Fancy juice is now avail- 
able at $1.25 for 2s and $2.25 for 46 oz. 
and the trade are buying only as needed. 
Higher prices on citrus and pineapple 
juice haven’t helped this situation as yet. 
Local catsup canners are still hampered 
by offerings from California and prices 
are usually quoted at $1.65 for fancy 14 
oz. and $10.00 for tens with extra stand- 
ard at $1.50 and $9.00. 


KRAUT.—Sales and _ shipments of 
kraut into the Chicago market were fast 
and heavy the last week in February 
as higher prices took effect on the first 
of March. As of today, fancy kraut now 
costs $5.25 for tens, $1.55 for 2\%s and 
$1.12% for 303s. The industry is in ex- 
cellent position and should have no 
trouble maintaining present prices. 


CORN.—tThere is only one problem 
involved in the corn situation and that 
one is faced by the buyer. Where does 
he find the kind and quantity needed be- 
tween now and another pack in Septem- 
ber? It’s a real problem and it is going 
to get worse before new corn is ready. 
Even now a distributor finds it almost 
impossible to buy whole kernel of any 
discription on the open market. They 
either have something under cover or 
it’s just about a lost cause. Cream style 
is not far behind in reaching the same 
point and that is the reason for current 
strong prices. Fancy whole kernel is 
bringing $1.60 to $1.65 for 303s and 
$9.00 to $9.25 for tens while cream style 
is no less than $1.55 and $8.75. Lower 
grades are a thing of the past. 


CITRUS.—This has been a very active 
market the past couple of weeks as the 
trade had been warned of impending 
higher prices on orange juice and the 
warnings were so right. From $3.85 for 
46 oz. just a few weeks ago the market 
moved to $4.25 and-may continue higher. 
Buying has been heavy and all of it for 
prompt shipment. Grapefruit juice has 
been moving in just the reverse direc- 
tion and is generally quoted at $2.50. 
Blended juice is right in the middle and 
remains unchanged at $3.25 to $3.35. 


APPLESAUCE.—This item has been 
moving well and it should be compared 
to the price of West Coast fruits it is 
a bargain. However, canners have felt 
for some time prices would move to 
higher ground and there seems little 
doubt that such thinking will become a 
fact very shortly. At present, fancy 
sauce is going at $1.30 for 303s and $7.00 
for tens but one major factor has already 


made it clear these prices will be upped 
to $1.35 and $7.25 later in the month, 
The rest of the industry is expected to 
follow suit and sales will be heavy here 
before the new prices are a reality. 


PINEAPPLE. — Two important bits 
of news from the Islands made their 
appearance here recently. One of them 
had to do with a labor settlement that 
threatened to tie up the entire industry 
which threat is now eliminated. The 
other had to do with the price of pine- 


apple juice which is going up due to a © 


shortage that is getting worse right 
along. The demand for pineapple juice 


concentrate continues heavy and is us- | 


ing raw material that might have other- 
wise gone into single strength produc- 
tion. The industry is raising + 211 juice 
from $.80 to $.85, 2s from $1.12% to 
$1.22% and 46 oz. from $2.35 to $2.60, 
As usual in such cases, buying has been 
heavy and March steamers will be loaded. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.— As men- 
tioned earlier, cocktail has held the spot- 
light the past week and canners were 
hard pressed to get all orders shipped 


before the March 1st tax day. Cocktail | 


now costs $3.50 for 24% choice and $13.20 
for tens although some canners will not 
sell even at these levels. 
very tight and the price increase didn’t 
mean much to a buyer not covered by 
early commitments. The talk about re- 
moving early shipping allowances on 
pears continues unabated but still nothing 
concrete has been forthcoming. Early 
shipping allowances is somewhat of a 
misnomer at this stage of the game and 
the trade will probably be unimpressed 
by anything similar tied to prices on the 
coming pack. Cling peaches, 
plums, apricots and sweet cherries re- 
main strong. Elbertas are the only soft 
spot and prices are down to where fancy 
2%s are available at $3.00 to $3.10. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


An Advanced Season—Asparagus Comes On 
With A Rush—Spinach Range Widens—Ads 
Aid Olives—Salmon Clean-Up Seen 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif, March 5, 1959 


THE SITUATION. — Warm weather 
has been prevailing of late throughout 
much of the State and fruit trees are 
blooming much earlier than usual. Raint- 
fall is well below normal but snows in 
the high mountains are quite heavy and 
water supplies for irrigation promise to 
be adequate. The warm weather has 
brought early vegetables on with a rush, 
with emphasis on asparagus and spinach, 
in which canners are especially inter- 
ested. Canning operations on some items 
may get under way rather earlier that 
usual and canners are commencing 
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get plants in order for the new season. 
Stocks of both canned fruits and vege- 
tables still in first hands are compara- 
tively heavy, but are generally down 
somewhat from last year to a corre- 
sponding date. With the cost of mate- 
rials on the upgrade present price lists 
may easily have to give way to advances 
on new pack. 


DRY BEANS.—Buyers of dry beans 
for canning have found a somewhat 
firmer market of late, with prices slightly 
higher on most varieties than a year 
ago. Small Whites, of grades especially 
suitable for canning, have sold during the 
week at $10.25 per 100 pounds, with 
No. 1 Baby Limas at $8.00. No. 1 Large 
Limas have moved of late at $11.00- 
$11.25, or up slightly from earlier quota- 
tions. Some of the advances are credited 
to the serious damage to the current 
bean crop in Mexico and the need of that 
country to import substantial quantities. 


TOMATO CROP.—The 1958 final re- 
vised estimate of the California tomato 
crop has made its appearance and varies 
but slightly from figures released late 
last December. This report lists the 
acreage harvested at 152,900, a yield of 
17.2 tons per acre, a production of 
2,629,900 tons, with the season average 
price of $22.70 per ton to growers. Pear 
type tomatoes accounted for about 159,- 
000 tons of the total. Production reached 
its peak the second week in September, 
or rather earlier than usual. 


ASPARAGUS.—Asparagus is making 
a rapid growth and shipments to the 
fresh markets are steadily becoming 
larger. Canners are placing their plants 
in working order and indications are that 
operations will be launched earlier than 
usual. The late winter rains have been 
timely and fields are in excellent condi- 
tion. Once again there will be a carry- 
over of the canned item into the new 
season but this promises to be smaller 
than a year ago. Recent sales of No. 300 
Green Tipped and White have centered 
around $3.05 for fancy mammoth-large, 
with All Green in this size moving at 
$3.50. 


SPINACH.—Spinach has been moving 
well of late with some featured brands 
in limited supply. Prices run a rather 
wider range than most items in either the 
fruit or vegetable lists, with consumers 
quite brand conscious. Sales of No. 24%s 
fancy are being made at $1.75 a dozen, 
but some canners have no difficulty in 
moving their holdings at $2.00 or $2.15, 
with featured brands priced even higher. 
Distributors note that this is an item 
that many consumers prefer to the prod- 
uct available in the fresh market. 


OLIVES.—Canned olives have been 
coming in for increased attention of late, 
with the movement aided by an alert 
advertising campaign sponsored by the 


Olive Advisory Board. During the last : 


three months of 1958 a gain of more 
than 30 per cent in sales over those of 
the like period a year earlier was 
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registered and the movement has been 
holding up in the new year. Plans for 
Spring promotions have been completed 
and increased sales for 1959 are pre- 
dicted. At present, the consumption of 
canned ripe olives centers largely in the 
Pacific Coast States, and it is hoped 
that distribution can be broadened. 


APPLE JUICE. — Sales of canned 
apple juice have been quite heavy and 
some processors are sold up. Several 
featured brands that had been priced 
at $2.50 for 46-0z., have been advanced 
to $2.75, with other sizes in proportion. 
Other items in the fruit juice list are in 
light supply and are advancing in price, 
with emphasis on orange juice. 


SALMON.—The movement of canned 
salmon out of first hands has been un- 
usually active of late and the outlook is 
that there will be very little left when 
Spring arrives. The substitution of 
pink salmon for chum has cut sharply 
into stocks of the former and the trade 
seems agreed that the early year move- 
ment of canned salmon out of first hands 
is the most active in many years. Prices 
are largely without change with Alaska 
red talls moving at $33.00 a case, pinks 
at $21.00, medium red at $27.00 and 
chums at $17.00 for summer pack. Some 
Alaska chums are available in 4-lb. 
cans, twelve to the case, at $18.00 a case. 


OTHER FISH.—Some items in the 
California canned fish list are now in 
very light supply, with emphasis on 
anchovies and mackerel. Anchovies in 
tomato sauce in 1-lb. ovals are quoted at 
$7.00-$7.50 a case, but few are available. 
Sales of mackerel are few and far be- 
tween, with Pacific mackerel command- 
ing as much as $7.50 a case for No. 1 tall 
and with Jack moving at $7.00. Tuna, 
on the other hand, is in rather heavy 
supply, and there are trade discounts for 
volume sales, along with rather large 
display allowances. 
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College Inn Food Products Corporation 
of Chicago, is merchandising its new 14- 
ounce Boned Chicken in a squat, clear 
glass jar manufactured by the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can 
Company. This jar contains the equivalent 
of 3 pounds of eviscerated chicken. The 
new family-size package is expected to 
find good consumer acceptance for use 
in casseroles, sandwiches and _ salads. 
Labels are supplied by H. S. Crocker 
Company and closures by White Cap Com- 

pany. 


If you had to open ‘em - how would 
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This 


Manufacturer 
tape-seals the modern 


ENERAL Way... 


“RIP-CORD” feature now included. 


It’s so easy to open without injury to per- 
sons, contents or shipping cases. Cases are 
more dust proof, more pilfer proof and are 
undamaged for re-use. Every 


y gains. 


These 
Manufacturers use the 
old fashioned methods. 


These cases must be torn or cut open. It’s 
not easy, it’s dangerous to persons and con- 
tents. It also wrecks the box. You don’t 
win much customer good-will this way. 


Shows machine 
application 
of “Rip-cord’’ 

to regular 
sealing tape. 


How to 
get this EASY-OPENING 
“RIP-CORD” TAPE. 


GENERAL'S new attachment to their tape 
sealer automatically adheres “Rip-cord” 
along the centerline of the gummed side 
of standard sealing tapes as the tape sealer 
applies these sealing tapes to the boxes, 
top and/or bottom. 

Regardless of length, a machine cut, easy- 
lift tab is provided at each end of the 
tape. Fortunately, the cost of all these 
advantages is negligible. 

There are 8 other vital reasons why you 
should tape seal the modern “GENERAL” 
way. It costs to put off ... 
Wire or phone now. WIndsor 4-0644. 


GENERAL CORRUGATED 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 


PALISADES PARK 9, N. J. 
HAMBURG, W. GERMANY, CABLE: CENCO 
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Who Discovers the Discoverers 


“A professor can never better distinguish himself in his work ° 
than by encouraging a clever pupil, for the true discoverers are 


among them, as comets amongst the stars.” 


Somewhere in this mighty land of ours, a gifted youth 
is learning to see the light of tomorrow. Somewhere, 
in a college classroom or laboratory, a dedicated teach- 
er is gently leading genius toward goals of lofty attain- 
ment. Somewhere the mind of a future discoverer—in 
science, engineering, government, or the arts—is being 
trained to transcend the commonplace. 


Our nation has been richly rewarded by the quality 
of thought nurtured in our colleges and universities. 
The caliber of learning generated there has been re- 
sponsible in no small part for our American way of life. 
To our college teachers, the selfless men and women 


New York 36, New York, 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis means to you, and what you can do 
to help, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square Station, 


Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 


CARL LINNAEUS 


who inspire our priceless human resources, we owe 
more than we will ever be able to repay. 

Yet how are we actually treating these dedicated 
people? Today low salaries are not only driving gifted 
teachers into other fields, but are steadily reducing the 
number of qualified people who choose college teaching 
as a career. At the same time, classrooms are begin- 
ning to get overcrowded. In the face of this, college 
applications are expected to double by 1967. 

This is a severe threat to our system of education, 
to our way of life, even to our very existence as a 
nation. Our colleges need help—and they need it now! 
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